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Account of the propascd 
and GLasGow Union Con 
MLE lively interes which we fees 

in every object relates 
the improvement of our native coun- 
try, makes us feel great ; ‘easure in 
communicating to our ceaders tus im- 
portant project to which ihe present 
article relates. It is now upwards ot 
thirty years since the grana design of 
uniting the two seas way fully cariied 
into effect. But no comiuunication 
has yet been formed between the two 
great and rival cities vt Glasgow and 
Edinburgh nor dees tle metropolis 
yet possess any tmand navigation 
which, by supplying at acheap:ratc the 
productions of tre neighbouring dis- 
tricts, might abridge Uic orice of the 
necessaries of lite. Ve ate happy to 
find that an assoc ation of © “pi ctable 
gentlemen have now formed to 
supply this deficiency. tea be cilec- 
ted by form! tine Detweon Edin. 
burgh aad of great caval 
which is scares. ud which Hes 
al No. 76 atte Ly of Fatkirk. 
Mr wh Boirc, Civit Engineer, has 
been employed to form ti. plan and 
€stimate, a report of which has just 
been given in to the subscribers. 
From the statements of Mr Baird, 
there scems every room to entertain 
the most sanguine hupes of success. 


Material Lpeciment occurs to thre 
is diforded Gy myers which 


cress the of eunals and taere 
Wari ground, net otherwise 
Valuobie, which reservoirs may be 
fumed, “Lhe advantages to the pub- 
lic are great and obvious; but the 
conduct of individuals will of course 
be regulated by the consideration of 
the profit which is likely to accrue to 
themsolves. Upon this subject then, 
the Report is most satisfactory 5 and 
the:e appears room to expect, that 
the present will exceed even the am- 
ple revurns which are usually made 
by such undertakings. We shall ex- 
hibit a concise view of Mr baird’s 
siatements, first on the subject of the 
line by which the canal is to be car- 
ried; secondly, on that of the trade 
waich will be carried on by it, and 
the profits which at wall yield. 

The Canal is proposed to begin at 
Lock No I6$of the great canal, 
which is a little to the west of [al- 
kirk. It then passes immediately to 
the south of that place, m the neigh. 
beurhood of which there are inex- 
haustible mines of coal. It now shirts 
the grounds of Mr Forbes of Cailan- 
der, and, if permission can be obtain- 
ed, will cut off a small part of Cal. 
lander wood. It proceeds by Red- 
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ding Brighter, where there are 
of wery fre free stone. 
‘Loence contemsest tH) reaches the 
Aves, where  extomive ague- 
duct will The width across 
the B60 yanks; the heaght 
whack regawe en agueduct with 
asche: of 70 dset each. “Where 3s 
some intention ef forming the ievdge 
at cast aren, which is to heve 
an sore parts of 
Exgiend. he line them pasees by 
the wack of the towa of Dralithcow 
no Pardowza, 
this lavter place, 
as the hewel greamd wowld he circm- 
ies, amd woeld reyure three large 
bridges, if proposed te make anr 
or aquedurts. tins neighbour- 
hood, at Housien, wear U phail, there 
rs good coal, Dbere are also vast 
quantities of lime, particulztiy im the 
nrounds vf the Earl of Morton, near 
Rast Cahder, Whe line then proceeds 
by Captain Maitland Gibson’s house 
hall ts Ratho, through which 
willage there is an mtcntien of carry- 
ing It now approaches Edinbargh, 
when our fellow-citizerns will, pro- 
bablv, be desirous to <ce its course 
roore im detail, We shall give it 
therefore at Sength im the words of 
Mr Bawd :— 

“From Ratho, the line may pass 
either by the north or south side of 
Ratho eg, it being eight feet below 
the water level, 1 have preferred the 
south side on frm ground; from 
thence the line passes in favourable 
and easy ground, and oxosses the Wa- 
ter of Gogar by an aqueduct and em- 
bankment, in all {70 yards wide by 
35 feet high, From Gogar Water, 
2 little Delow the farm-house of Jaw, 
the Ime passes along the north face of 
the sloping ground north of Heruis- 
ton, and crosses the Edinburgh road 
near the crossing of two country roads 
to Gogar and Habberton, at abcut 2 
quarter of a mile east of East Her- 
mistan 5 the jine then croses Mux- 


tay"s Burn by a small aqueduct, which 
will also serve for 2 farm mad; 
irom Murray’s Burn the line takes a 
peetiy straight course te the south of 
Dumbryden: kere nature has again 
been 2t work; 2 pert of the Canal 
being neatly formed; leaving Dum. 
aryden, without imterfering with any 
or garden, the line passes 
te the south side of the famous quarry 
of Hails; kere the line keeps m solid 
groontl, passing chose by the marth side 
of the farm-steading ef Kin gsknows, 
frem thence it goer in rather uneven 
@ wall it reaches the quarry and 
arm read, whick lyingina hollow,will 
require to be passed by a smail aque- 
duct and embankment. takes 
the lime to the bank of the Water of 
Leith; the width of the valley at the 
canal water level is yards, and 
the bank sloping gently, narrows it 
at bottom, This I propose crossing 
by an aqueduct of 4 arches ef 50 feet 
each, the height being 43 feet; as 
the grounds on both banks consists of a 
kind of pleasure groand, it will be 
necessary to have this bridge neatly 
finished and the lands properly fenced. 
A little deep cutting in the east side 
on Dr Munro’s grounds, will servete 
embank the ends, and the excavation, 
if neatly faced up, and a handsome 
foot-bridge put over it, the place will 
not be hurt by the Canal passing thro’ 
it; or to avoid any objections it may 
be built up and arched over for 150 
yards at little expense, as the ground 
admits of it, and the surface may be . 
restored to nearly its present state. 
From the Water of Leith the lice 
passes a little to the north of the 
House of Megetland, and continues 
in very easy and level ground till it 
comes to north Merchiston wall; bere, 
to avoid cutting the policy or pwiden, 
and going too near the house, it must 
take into deep cutting of from 10 to 
25 fect in the field north of the plea- 
sure ground, and the whole length 
being abous 400 yards, may be built 
and arched ever, to save —— 
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snduppesition, and alse to save ground, 
in case of this being resorted to, I 
have estimated the cutting very high 
beth behind Merchisten and Bain- 
field, although the latter is an open 
field, and there is a probability that 
the cutting may be freestone. From 
the upper end of Bainfield garden the 
line crosses 2 large ficld, the proper- 
ty of the Trades’ Maiden Hespital, 
and passes by the west end of the 
back lane ef Gilmour Place, the 
ground being a litle below water 
level; here, at it is judged proper, the 
Cana! might stop, and have a Basin 
which would save laying out any fur- 
ther sum. But in case it should be 
thought proper afterwards to carry it 
farther, { have laid down on the Plan 
ore branch from Gilmour Place inte 
the Meadows, passing through Mr 
Haig’s Distillery, for which there 
may be ground without takmg down 
any Valuable house, and if neatly 
built on beth sides will take up very 
httle of the ground. As this branch 
will cross the Linton Road, with the 
water lewel nearly on the level of the 
ground, tt will not answer to raise 
this public road over a stone bridge, 
which would require to be 12 feet 
high, and will therefore require a draw 
bridge with a house and keeper. 
This line passes by the north end ef 
Drawdryan house, a chain length 
clear of it, and then in a straight line 
through the field behind the house it 
euters the Meadows, and crosses the 
middle waik at about 50 yards below 
the northwalk ; from the middle walk 
at goes by the Archers’ Butts to the 
east end of the Meadows, where there 
may be a Basin for the trade of the 
south side of the town; and if the 
Canal along the Meadows is lined 
with a stone facmg on the north side, 
the whole of it will serve for taking 
in and landing passengers. ‘Lhis 
branch would cost £.8203 10s. 

Fram Gilmour Place, where there 
may be a small Basin for the trade,a 
danch is laid down to go off at the 
West end of Mr Haig’s property te 
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Grindlay’s parks, west of the Castle, 
and near the West Kirk; this line 
will crass the rivulet called Dalry- 
burn by a sinall culvert or won pipe, 
and passing through the Rev. Me 
Smith’s Garden ground, will pass the 
Fountain Bridge road, which will re- 
quire a Draw Bridge, and passing 1n- 
tothe back ground at Mr Blair's 
Garden, and by the foot of Mr Hun- 
ter’s, Messrs Grindlay’s and other 
Gardens, will cross Semple Street at 
right angles, either by a stone-Bridge 
or small draw Bridge, (if a Bridge is 
at all necessary) from thence ihe line 
aiay cross the vacant ground between 
Semple Street and the Lothian road, 
and pass the intersection of that road 
with the Castlebarns road by a suih- 
ciently wide and convenient quadran- 
gular draw Bridge—and then pass in- 
to Grindlay’s parks, which are vacant 
ground, where a convenient and com- 
modiaus Basin may be made. his 
branch will cost £.6118. But as it 
may be judged unnecessary to carry 
the Bastn any further than into the 
piece of vacant ground lying West 
of the Lothian read, between the 
Fountain Bridge and Castlebarns 
reads, where there is sufficient room 
to ferm a Basin, having a public 
Street on each of the four sides of it. 
If this Basin be preierred to going in- 
to Grindlay’s parks, and it appears to 
be-as convenient, if not more so—a 
saving will be made of £.2858 10s. 
I have therefore only estimated to this 
Basin west of the Lothian road as des- 
cribed, and near the main point. 

The length from ihe Lethian road 
Basin at Edinburgh to the summit 
Basin at Falkick is exactly 28 miles, 
being only 4 miles more than the 
Turnpike road, although the line for 
the Canal goes about 3 miles direct- 
ly South from about Craigton house 
till it crosses Broxburn.’ 

The following statement will con- 
vey a full and clear view of the trade 
which wili be carried en by the ca- 
nal, and the profits which may be ex- 
pected to arise from it. 

* COAL, 
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‘Coar. At present, Edinburgh ts supplied with this art: 

cle from the collieries to the south and east, at from 15s. to 

per ton, and with coal of a superier quality, by sea, 
from Alloa, Fite, and Newcastle, at 18s. to 21s. per ten, 
making the average price 18s. per ton. At Parkhall, Mid- 
dlerig, and other collieries, west the Avon, the price of the 
best great selint coal is Gs. 8d. per ton, on the hill—a fair and 
vecular prive—add to this freight and shipping 2s. 6d. per ton, 


if canal dues and rtentiege —7 miles at Id. per ton per mile, and 
hy Id. whartage—is 2s. Ad. making in all Ils, 6d. per ton of 20 
‘ ewt, being “less than 7s. per cart of 12 cwt. delivered at th: 
i basin in Edinburgh. 
contains about 20,000 families, 
' eich on average will use annually 7.7, tons of 
coal, making tor families alone, 144,000 tons. 
t Bor foundesie s, brewertes, and public works, 20,000 
i Leith, and public works there, 50,000 
Maling the total consumpt 214,000 tons. 
two-thirds by the canal, 142,660 tons, 
carried on the canal 27 miles, on an average at Id, per ton 
ey per mile, and Id. wharfage is 2s. 4d. £.16,645 13 4 
| Houston smithy coal Edinburgh end Leith, and the 
aS ) Glass-houses, allow only 10,000 tons, 12 miles, at Id. 500 0 @ 
be Banton smithy coal mav be carried through the canal to 
- ae | Edinburgh, and will make up any deficiency on the last arti- 
cle. 
vy at ind all the country to the east of that to Edin- 
oie burgh, ticluding coal for the lime wor ks, may be taken at a 
very ; moderate calc ulation, at the least 45,000 tons, averaging 
if on the canal 15 miles at Id. per ton per mile, and Id. whar- 
Bal fage, is Is. 4d, 3,000 0 0 
pope ' At Grangemouth, coal Is at present shipped from Parkhall 
- PR and Middlerig at Os. to. 10s. per ton, the cartage and tolls 
a iy : are 4s, 2d. By the canal the coal will be shipped at Grange- 
raouth from these collieries, Shielhill and Falkirk, at Is. Gd. 
wae } per ton, maling this the cheapest coal pert in the Frith of 
ae Forth—the quantity in peace may be very great, but ailow 
b fh. vnly 30,609 at 62. whatever the distance may be, 750 0 0 
Making coal, £.20,893 13 4 
ag aking coa 
a Ling. The whole proposed line of the canal passing 
fa through a cultivated country, and a soil that requires lime, 
a7 and allo: ving that 12 miles of the line is supplied by carts, 
| i! there remaias 15 miles of it to be supp plied by the canal, in 
: ai, some parts to the distance of 6 or 7 miles, but allow only 2 3 
gives 560,000 acres to be limed, only once in § years, 
| 5 chaidrons, or G tons per acre, gives a quantity of 270,000 . Fe: 
Carry over, £.20,893 15 # 
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Brought forward, £.20,893 13 


rons, Which may be carried on the canal 4 to 12 miles, say 8 
miles, at Ld. per mile (no wharfage.) 

Allow for the Great Canal 4 miles above, and + miles below 
lock 16, and only one mile on each side, gives SU,VUU acres, 

jual to 60,000 tons, S miles at Id. per mile, 

Altow to be used in Edinbureh, and its vicinity, for build- 

fy part from the Camps, and part from Lorphichen, 10,000 
tons, at aa average of 18 miles at Id. 

FRRESTONE trom Brighton quarry, and from Madieston 
uid other quarries, in ail 15,000 ions, ac an average of 10 
miles at Id. 

FLAGSTONES from fails quarry to Edinburgh 60 tons are 
carted daily, sey for 9 months being foce 14,040 tons, miles, 
at Id. per ton per mule, and Id. whartace, £.292 10 0 

Allow as much for tuither distances west, 292 10 O 


The PrRopuce oF Lanp, potatoes, turnips, grain, hay, and 
straw, only 5000 tons, at an average otf 15 mules, at 2d. per 
ten per mile, 

Manuxke& may be taken at least at 10,000 tons, including 
moss, average 15 miles at Id. 

Wutystones for roads, gravel, and sand, 

Goons in GENERAL. ‘Ihere is at present conveyed trom 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, by the public carriers, by every ac- 
count that can be obtained, at least 5000 tons of goods annu- 
ally, and as much the other way, making inall — 10,000 tons, 

By extra and return carts, - - 3,000 

Ry the Canal traders, - : - 10,000 


Making a known quantity of - 25,000 
of which suppose to go by the Canal two-thirds of this, be- 
ing 14,533 tons, 30 mules at 2d. per ton per mile, and 2d. per 
ton of wharfage, 

But when the communication between the two cities is o- 
pencd up, and the conveyance cheaf, (not exceeding 20s. per 
ton,) safe, and expeditious, the more frequent removal of goods 
and grain, and all articles that are abundant and cheaper in the 
one city than in the other, must take place, and will more than 
double the revenue on this, but say only 

Intermediate goods for Linlithgow, Falkirk, and the coun- 
try, and manufactured goods, leather, meal, aud barley, 2000 
tons, 1.5 miles, at 2d. per mile per ton, and 2d. of whartage, 

Cimber from Grangemouth to Linlithgow and to Almon- 
dale; pig and bar iron to Edinburgh and the country, 

PassENGERS. It has been stated that the clear gain by the 
Passage Boats on the Great Canal between Glasgow and Fal- 
kirk will be this year £2500 for 25 miles, therefore allowing 
the trade of the Boats on the proposed Canal from Edinburgh 
(0 Falkirk, through a much more populous country, and for 
“0 miles, to be only equal, will make the amount for this 
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Brought over, £.46,477 2% 4 
The Passengers carried by the public coaches between Edin- 


burgh and Giasgow have been pretty accurately ascertained 
to be 20,000 insiles, and 20,000 oucsides, making of passengers 
by the Coaches +0,000 annually, aearly the whole of whem have 
business, otherwise tacy submit to the expence and fa- 
treue of the journcy. ‘Uhe tares inside are now 20s. outside 14s, 
There are great numbers of the lower class who are obliged 
to go trom the one city to the other, on business or family af- 
fairs, whose circumstances do not admit of their paying coach 
fares—and there are an infinitely gceater number who, fiom 


~ 


inabtuty of strength to walk, and want of morey to pay such 
fares, are deprived of the opportunity of travelimg at all. 
There are some who go, on parties of pleasure, m chaises, and 
pav dear for it. “Lhe intercourse then between the two cities 
will be increased to a very great extent, when the expence is 
reduced by the Canals to one-ihird ; and, as an inscance of 
what it may rise to, we have only to look at the progressive 
rise of the Great Canal Passage Buats; the numbers in these 
Boats some weeks exceed 2000. It would appear that the peo- 
ple only want the inducements of cheapness and comfort to 


i make them travel It may be fair to rate the thorough pas- 
te i sengers at 30,000, at 5s. each for the caiin, £.7500 
fe | : And for the steerage, 40,000 at 2s. 6d. £.5000 
hate ; | Allow one-half of this for expences, £.12,500 
Making the Revenue, £.52,727 13 4 
Ay 
er _ The Revenue, as appears by the foregoing statement, being £.52,727 13 4 [P 
Hh 4 iM And the expense of Canal and Reservoirs, £.235,167 0 0 
os Makes the Revenue equal to 225 per cent. on the outlay. 
a : For expense of management, officers, and servants’ salaries, repairs of works, J 
and annual damages, allow the liberal sum of £.7,727: 13: 4; leaving 
: } neat revenue of £.45,000: 0: 0, being nearly 20 per cent. on the outlay. 
—s ‘There are but few Canals that pay as much as this holds out the prospect f 
‘ae of doing, and those that do pay, are where the principal articles arc coal and 
4me. A Canal in Shropshire of this description pays 100 per cent. per 
num.” 
i ; i ‘The Committee approved of Mr Baird’s plan and estimates, only const 4 
) if dering that the chances of profit are still higher than he has estimated. They [> 
a. were also of opinion, that instead of two branches to Grindlay’s parks and the . 
Be Meadows, a basin should be formed at Lothian road, or Main Point, where | ~ 
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five roads meet, affording ready communication to every part of the Old and 
New Town. The Report was approved of by the Subscribers, and a Com 


mittee appointed ta apply for the Act of Parliament, and open books of sub- 
scription. 
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View of the Climate, Scenery, Religion, 
and Manners of Italy. 


(Continued fram page 748.) 
RELIGION*, 


1X attendance on public worship, 
the Italians are universally regu- 
lar, and though such constant «ttea- 
dance may not be Considered as a cer- 
tain evidence of sincere faith, yet 
every reader of reflection will admit, 
ihat it 1s Incompatible with either in- 
Rdelity or indifference. ‘hese latter 
vices are indeed very rare in this coun- 
try, and entirely confined toa few 
individuals of the higher class, and to 
some officers in the army, who resign- 
ing their religion with their patriot- 
have mieanly condescended to 
adept the fashions and the opinions of 
vevoluitonary France. interest, the 
only motive that can induce men to 
act in Opposition to their conviction 
and feclings, reaches only a few os- 
‘ensible characters, and excepting un- 
der certain persecuting governments, 
cannot extend to the multitude. 

Nor is the devotion of the Italian 
contined to public service. The 
churches are almost always open; 
persons of regular life and of indepen- 
dant circumstances generally visit 
some or other of them every day ; and 
individuals of all conditions may be 
seen at all hours, on their knees, hum- 
sly offering up their’ prayers at the 
sarone of mercy. Such instances of 
unaffected devotion often melt the 
vcart of the pious traveller, and have, 
not unfrequently, extorted an appro- 
ving exclamation from observers in 
other respects blinded by early preju- 
dice, or inflamed by polemic animosi- 
ty. Ifthe reader be inclined to con- 
demn such practices as superstitious, 
or as favourable to idleness, let him 
open the Gospel first, and examine 
vell both its words and its spirit 5 then 
let him consider how many minutes 


* It may be proper to observe, that the 
“uthor of this work is a Roman Cstholie. 
Now. 1813. 
wv 
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are trifled away by the busiest and 
most active in the course of the day ; 
and, finally, let him remember how 
many cares corrode the human heart 
which He only, who wove its tissue, 
can remove or mitigate. ‘The num- 
ber of persons who receive the sacia- 
ment, and the becoming gravity of 
their deportment on this solemn oe- 
casion, will be another source of edt- 
fication to a sincere Christian, who, oi 
whatsoever denomination he inay be, 
must always rejoice in secing this al- 
{ecting riie, often renewed and duly 
frequented. I say nothin’ of the 
numberless religious practices inter. 
woven in the life of an Italian, and 
incorporated with the whole business 
and very substance of his existence, 
because I am aware that they are re- 
garded by the bulk of my readers as 
marks rather of superstition than of 

piecty®™. 
External practices, I know full 
well, have been often employed by 
the 


* One observation, however, I must 
make, in conjunction with a very learned 
and pious prelate of the Established Church, 
that such occasional memorandums are too 
much neglected in England, and that he 
who observes them with prudence and dis- 
crimination performs a rational and useful 
act of Christian devotion. In fact, when 
an Italian, passing before a crucitix, takes 
off his hat, he means not to honour the 
wood or the bronze of which the image 
may be composed, but to express his reve- 
rence and gratitude towards the sacred per- 
son thus represented in the attitude of a vic- 
tim. When he shews a similar respect to 
a picture of the Virgin, he means not to a- 
dore acreature, but to express his venera- 
tion for the most perfect model of virgin 
modesty, and of maternal fondness, on record 
in the holy Writings. As for the Euchar- 
istic Elements, whatsoever opinion may be 
entertained of their mystic nature, yet they 
are universally acknowledged to be the most 
sacred and the most impressive symbols of 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer ; 
the respect, therefore, shewn to them, in 
which deficiency is perhaps more blameable 
than excess, must rather edify than offend a 
devout and sensible Christian. 
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the hypocrite as aconvenient mask, 
and still more frequentiy, perhaps, 
abused by the libertine as a compen- 
sation and excuse ; but I conceive that 
notwithstanding such perversion of 
motive, they are, when generally ob- 
served, a proof convincing and satis- 
factory of the sincerity and activity 
of national faith, 

But to turn from the exterior of 
religion to practices more connected 
with its internal and most essential 
qualities, and consequently better ad- 
apted to the feelings of Englishmen in 
general, [ will venture to assert, that 
no country exhibits more spiendid ex- 
amples of public benevolence, or fur- 
nishcs more affecting instances of pri- 
vate charity, than Italy. Christian 
countries, in general (for there are 
some exceptions) and our own in par- 
ticular, are not deficient in the num- 
ber and endowments of public estab- 
lishments for the relief of suffering 
humanity ; but even in this respect, 
whoever has visited and examined in 
detail the hospitals of Rome, Naples, 
Genoa, Venice, and Milan, will rea- 
dily admit, that Italy has the honour- 
able advantage of surpassing all the 
Kingdoms of Europe in the number 
and the magnificence of her charitable 
foundations. ‘Io describe these edi- 
fices in detail would require a separate 
work of considerable extent, and it 
will be sufficient perhaps to inform 
the reader, that there is no disease of 
body, no distress ef mind, no visita- 

ion of Providence, to which the hu- 
man form is liable from its first ap- 
pearance till its final deposition in the 
grave, which is not relieved with ten- 
derness and provided for, if not beyond 
relief, with a prodigality of charity 
seldom witnessed elsewhere*. How- 


* It has been justly observed, that bene- 
fcent establishments owe their origin to 
Christianity, and that the Greeks, and even 
the Romans, howsoever humane in some 
respects, had little or no idea of such mee 
thods of relicf, The only institution, or ra- 


ever, one or two instances may be ne- 
cessary for explanation. We have 
England such establishments as 
Poundling Hospitals ; but every body 
knows what interest and recommen. 
dation is necessary to introduce an un- 
fortunate infant into such asylums, 
In many of the great towns of italy, 
and in several of the smaller, such 
hospitals may be found ; and, to avoid 
the evils of exposure with regard to 
the child, and to spare the delicacy 
or the pride of the parent, a box or 
case opens to the street, turning ona 
pivot, in whichyany infant: may be 
placed at any hour, and upon ringing 
a bell, to give notice within, is im- 
mediately admitted without recom. 
mendation or inquiry. One request 
only is made to the parent, and that 
is, toannex a paper to inform the ad- 
ministrators whether the child be bap- 
tized or not, and whietber there be 
any wish to acknowledge it at any 
future period. 

The hospital of St Michael, situa- 
ted in the Ripa Grande, on the 
banks of ithe ‘Tiber, is perhaps une- 
qualled in its extent, endowment, and 
utility. Its front spreads along the 
river side, five hundred feet in length, 
and fifty in height ; to it are annexed 
a magnificent church, a copious libra- 
ry, schools and work-rooms, It ad- 
inits foundlings, orphans, and — 

ess 


ther regulation, that bears any resemblance 
to any branch of our public charities, is the 
provision made by Trajan for the education 
of the children of the poor in Rome first, 
and afterwards extended to Italy at large 
The younger Pliny extols this institution 
with becoming eloquence. The mode I 
which the expence was defrayed deserves to 
be recorded. The legal interest of money 
was then twelve per cent., the Emperor 
lent money to such iandholders as wished to 
borrow at five per cent., obliging them ¥ 
pay the interest into an office opened for the 
purpose. As the interest was low, the 
number of borrowers was great, and the 
funds superabundant.—Brotier, Note 
Supplement, Hist. lib. v.-—Plin. Panes: 
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less children, decayed tradesmen, 
time-worn servants, anu the aged of 
all descriptions, when ferlorn and 
helpless. he jatter supplies with 
every assistance spiritual and corpo- 
ral, necessary to their years and in- 
firmities. ‘Che former are nursed, 
educated, instructed im languages or 
trades, as their abilities and disposi- 
tions seem to require, and when they 
have learned some art or method of 
procuring 2 livelihood, they are dis- 
missed from the hospital with a com- 
plete surt of clothes, and a sum of 
money amounting to five pounds. 
Both sexes are admitted, but lodged 
in different wings of the hospital, and 
kept carefully separate, even in the 
church. 

I pass over in silence the superb 
Hospital of St John Lateran, occu- 
pying one-half of the vast palace an- 
nexed to that cathedral, and contain- 
ing six hundred patients; and the 
numberless similar establishments that 
truly grace aud almost consecraie the 
fourteen regions, or districts, of this 
parent of cities, the Capital of the 
christian and civilized world*. 

On the subject of hospitals 1 shall 
only add, that in many of them the 
sick are attended, and the ignorant 
instructed, by persons who devote 
themselves voluntarily to that disgust- 
ing and laborious task, and perform 
with a tenderness and .a delicacy 
Which personal” attachment, or the 
still more active and disinterested 
Principle of Chrisiian charity, is alone 
capable of inspiring. But, besides 
these public establishments, there are 


“It is with roarct that I feel myself ob- 
liged to add, that the licentionsness of the 
French soldiers, and the rapacity of their 
Renerais, have nearly stripped the Roman 
hospitals of all their furniture, not except- 
Ing bedsteads, doors, and even windows 3 
fn what is still more distressing, because 
Treractuathle, almost exhausted the funds by 
chey ad been supported, by drain- 

& te public treasury and destroying the 
credit of the Stage, 


benevolent institutions, which, though 
propeiiy speaking of a private nature, 
are widely spread and extensively 
felt ; I allude to confraternities, or, to 
use a more classical appeliation, Sada- 
WVhese Sodaliies, or as the 
name implies, Companies, are formed 
by the vuluntary agreement ot a cer- 
tain number of charitable persons, 
who unite together in order to relieve 
more effectually some particular spe- 
cies of distress. ‘Thus, one of these 
benevolent societies <icvotes its atten- 
tion to the wants of humble but de- 
cent families, and contrives to admi- 
nister its alms in such a manner as to 
supply their necessities, and yet spare 
their honourable feelings. Another 
pays off debts contracted under the 
pressure of unavoidable distress, and 
restores the industrious sufferer to 
liberty and to labour. A third un- 
dertakes to visit gaols, and to furnish 
means of comfort to such prisoners as 
are friendless and forsaken. A foufth 
discovers the obscure and forlorn sick, 
supplies them with medicines and 
professional assistance ; if they recov- 
er, affords them nutritive food while 
in a state of convalescence ; if they 
die, pays the expences of their funeral, 
and accompanies them with decent 
ceremony to the grave*. 

As I do not mean to enumerate all 
these humane and truly Christian as- 
sociations, 1 pass over in silence those 
who make it their object to instruct 
ignorant youth and to portion virgin 
innocence ; I need only say, that eve 
ry want and every misfortune are cee- 
tain of meeting with corresponding 
assistance from some band or other of 
generous brethren 3 and the travelies 
who contemplates the unwearied ex. 
ertions of so many individuals united 
for such noble purposes, will be ob- 
liged to acknowledge, that in no 

country 


* The render way recollect, that several 
of these charitable societies have been enu- 
merated in the account given of the Hosp: - 
tals gt 
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-ountry has chariiy assumed so many 
‘orms, or tried so many arts, to dis- 
cover and to assuage the complicated 
varieties of humaa misery. These 
associations are composed principally 
of the middling classes, because in all 
countries these classes possess the 
greatest share of virtue and of com- 
passion ; yet, the most exalted charac- 
ters for rank, fortune, and talents, en- 
col their names among them, and fre- 
quently distinguish themselves by 
their zeal and by their activity in the 
career of benevolence. On ali public 
occasions, it is true, the members wear 
advess that disguises and levels all 
ranks, under an appearance, grotesque 
sud ridiculous, perhaps, in the eyes 
of a stranger, but very well contrived 
to sitle that vanity which is so often 
the stunulus and the bane of public 
Zenerosily. 


From these superabundant funds of 


public and private charities, the poor 
of Llaly, a class more numerous there 
than in most other countries, owing 
in geueral to its great population, and 
particular to the stagnating com- 
merce, the declining manufactures, 
and the narrow policy of many of its 
States, are supporied with comfort to 
themselves and with a certain sense 
©: independence, without the oppres- 
sive burthen of poor rates, so ina- 
“equate to their object and so galling 
to the community, 

fter these details, in which I am 
sot conscious of exaggeration or ct 
nisrepresentat ion, L think myself 
warianted in concluding, that a Reli- 
210 which thus manifests its Infu- 
ence bv so many effusions of devotion, 
aud by so many deeds of benevolence, 
mast be, or I hnow not what can be, 
irue venuine Chr isUanity. 

I drop ihis subject, it may 
be proper to say something on the at- 
tention paid to the instructic on of 
youth in Italy, as we have been as- 

bur d by several travellers, that the 
ower classes in Uhat country are not 
ne.iveted but purposely kept in 


gvemiemen, the 


a state of ignorance: but in this, ae 
in many other instances, such writer: 
either have allowed themselves to be 
blinded by their prejudices, or have 
given their opinion without the de. 
gree of observation requisite to ascer- 
tain its accura CY. In opposition ty 
this partial and injurious  representa- 
tion, I shall state the following fact: 
In the diocese of Milan, or to spex': 
more properly, in the vast tract of 
country, included between the Alps 
and the Apennines, and subject to 
the visitation of the archicpiscopal 
See of Milan, in every parochta! 
church the bell tolls at two o’¢lock 
on every Sunday im the year, and 2!l 
the youth of the parist assemble in 
the church: the girls placed on 
one side, the boys on the other: they 
are then divided into classes accord- 
ing to their ages and their progress, 
and instructed either by the clergy 
attached to the church, or by pious 
persons who voluntarily devote their 
time to this most useful employment; 
while the pastor himself goes irom 
class to class, examines sonclimes 
one, sometimes another, and closes the 
whole at four o’clock by a catechisi:. 
cal discourse. ‘The writer first ob- 
served this mode of instruction «! 
Desensano, on the borders of the 
Lago di Garda, then at Mantua, anc 
finally,-in the Cathedral of Milan, 
whose immense nave and aisles, al- 
most equal in extent to Si Peter’ 
were then crowded with youths ane 
with children. He was struc! mors 
than once with the great readiness ot 
the auswers, and often edified by the 
"patience and the assiduity ot the 
teacucrs, 
NaATIonay 
Never surely were any pertrails 

more overchareed, and more totally 
unlike the original, than the pietuss 
which some travellers have 
(at leisure apparently,) and given to 
the public as characte rsel the Lishans. 
If we may credit these inpar fi 
Italians combine t 
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hearts almost every vice that 
and degrade hurnan nature. 
e ignorant and vain, effemi- 
cruel, cowardly and treach- 
erous, in theis professions, kna- 
ther dealings, and hypocriti- 
cal in their religion ; so debauched as 
live in promiscuous adultery, yet 
‘jealous as to murder their rivals ; 
co tmpious as s@arcely to believe in 
God, yet so bigotted as to burn all 
who reject their superstitions; void 
of all patriotism, yet proud of the 
glory of ancestors: tn short, wal- 
‘owing in sensual indulgence, and ut- 
terly lost to all sense of virtue, hon- 
our, and improvement. FHlence, is a 
scene of lewdness or debauchery to 
be introduced into a Romance? It 
is placed in an Italian convent. Is 
an assassin wanted to frighten ladies 
in the country, or to terrify a Lon- 
don mob on the stage? An Italian 
appears; a monk or a friar probably, 
with a dose of poison in one hand 
and a dagger in the other. Is a 
crime, too great for utterance, to be 
presented dimly to the imagination ? 
LL is half disclosed im an Italian con- 
in short, is some inhuman 
plot to be executed, or is religion to 
ve as the means or instru. 
ment of just or revenge? ‘The scene 
is laid in Its ily ; the contrivers and 
the perpetrators are Italians; and to 
eve it more diabolical cHect, a con- 
vent or a church 1s the stage, and 
cicigymen, of some deccription§ or 
Other, are the actors of the trecedy, 
these misreprcsentations, absurd and 
l-founded as they are, have been 
fusected in so many bouks of travels, 
aud interwoven with so many popular 
tales, that they have at lenvth biassed 
public epinion, and excited a distrust 
“id an antipathy towards the Ttalian 
Devon. 
The aathore of these Tales of Ter- 
ough: to recolluct. that in 
lowed ia perve: 
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individual, it is aggravated guilt to 
Slander a whole people. Yet .this 
class of writers, who protessediy deal 
in fiction, however they may unde- 
signediy imtluence the public mind, 
appear innocent when compared with 
travelers, who, while they pretend to 
adhere to strict veracity, relate as 
eye-witnesses, facis which never hap- 
pened, and give as interlocutors, con- 
versations that were never uttered, 
playing upon the credulity of the 
reader on one side, and on the other 
sacrificing the reputation of individu - 
als and of nations without mercy or 
remorse. ‘This fondness for mischie- 
vous and ifl-natured fiction, which 
some celebrated authors have indul- 
ged to a great excess, has sometime: 
been a serious disadvantage to their 
countrymen, and has closed agaist 
them the best sources both of infor- 
mation and of amusement, that is the 
societies of Capitals | through which 
they passed, in Sicily and in Italy. 
Kew travellers have had either the 
leisure or the inclination, and still 
fewer the intormation and the oppor- 
tunities necessary to form a just 
mate of the Italian cicracter. Many 
drive through the country with the 
rapidity of couriers, content them- 
selves with a hasiy inspection of what 
they term its curiosties, confine thetr 
conversation to the inn-keepers and 
the Creeront, visit the Opera-house, 
perhaps intrigue with an actress, then 
return home,and writea Pour through 
Italy. Others, with more informa- 
tion and better taste, find that the 
ancient monuments and classic scen- 
ery of the country, (ie perusal of the 
Romen arthors en the spot where 
they were Inspired, and the conremp- 


Jatien of the masterpieces of the ereat 


artists, furnish sufficient eccupation 
for every hour: these cannot prevail 
upon themselves to cacriftce such re- 
fined enjcyments to the rmality of 


visits and Lo the frivelity of gencral 
conversat ic toh tuavellers, with- 
derive much improvement 

and 
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and much rational entertainment from 
their tour; but yet they cannot be 
qualified to judge of the character of 
the Italians. For this purpose are 
requisite, in the first place, a tolera- 
ble knowledge of the language of the 
country, a qualification which 
transalnines in general are very de- 
ficient ; in the second place, a famili- 
ar and effectual introduction into the 
best houses in each city 3 and, thirdly, 
time and resolution to cultivate the 
acquaintance to which such an in- 
troduction naturally leads. I might 
add, a fourth requisite, perhaps not 
less necessary than the tormer, I mean 
good nature, a virtue that does not 
permit us to condemn as absurd every 
practice and opinion contrary to the 
modes of thinking and of living es- 
tablished in our own country. En- 
dowed with these qualities, a travel- 
ler will indeed be a competent judge 
of the subject, and enabled to form 
an opinion frem his own experience ; 
an opinion which he will! tind very 
different from that generaily enforced 
by ignorant writers, and adopted by 
iuconsiderate readers. 

He will experience, contrary pro- 
bably to his expectations, much hos- 
pitality, as far as hospitality consists 
in furnishing a guest with every ac- 
conimodation. ‘This is so true, that 
a good letter of recommendation may 
carry a traveller from house to house 
over all Italy ; a circumstance that 
accounts for the indifference of the 
inns in the lesser towns, which are 
frequenied solely by foreigners and 
by the middling classes, as Italians of 
rank almost always lodge, when tra- 
velling, in private houses. When 
once introduced into 2 house, he will 
fnd it always open to him, and the 
more frequent his visits, the greater 
will be his consideration, as such assi- 
Cuity is regarded as a mark both of 
confidence and of respect. Dinners, 
though not uncemmon in Rome, Na- 
ples, and Milan, are not much in 
fashion. The Italians are very in- 


different to the pleasures of the table 
their repasts are short, and tco hasty, 
in their opinion, for conversation, 
They devote the whole evenings, and 
part of the night, to society, when 
they love to meet and enjoy their 
friends at leisure. this respect 
they differ much from us, and indeed 
from most transalpines, but I know 
not tuat we have reason to condemn 
them. If we consult conviviaiity, 
they look to health, and perhaps to 
economy. On which side rational 
self-enjoyment, and even social, is to 
be found, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine. Nor, if they are biassed on 
this eccasion by economical motives 
do they deserve much censure. Their 
taste for expence takes a different 
direction. ‘They prefer Minerva to 
Bacchus, and take less pleasure in 
regaling themselves on turtle, veni- 
son, champagne, and burgundy, than 
in contemplating pictures, statues, 
marble halls, and pillared porticos. 
As for courage, it is a quality com- 
mon to the whole species: every na- 
tion arrogates it to itself, a proof 
that it belongs to all. If any seem 
deficient in it, the deficiency 1s to be 
attributed, not to innate cewardice, 
but to ignorance of the art of war, to 
want of discipline, to consciousness of 
the inutility of resistance, or to some 
such incidental circumstance. Hence, 
nations most inured to arms display 
this quality most; and hence the 
same army, as well as the same 1- 


dividual, sometimes gives surprzing 


marks of courage and of cowardice 
in the same campaign, ‘To accuse 
the Italians of cowardice is to belie 
their whole history. The troops ol 
the King of Sardinia were dist- 
guished for their valour, wiule their 
monarchs acted the part of warricts. 
Even in the late invasion, the pe 
santry themselves, in some paris © 
the Neapolitan, and particularly of 
the Roman state, made a bold and 
generous though ineffectual ‘resist 


ance. Not courage, therefore, 
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ihe motives which call it forth, and 
the means which give it effect, that 
is discipline, hope, interest, &c. are 
wanting to the Italians. 

‘Those who reproach the Italians 
with ignorance must have a very im- 
perfect knowledge of that people, 
and have confined their observations 
to the lowest populace of great cities, 
and to the peasants of certain moun- 
tainous tracts and unfrequented pro- 
vinces, Such classes, in all countries, 
not excepting the United Kingdom, 
have little means and less inclination 
to acquire knowledge ; they are every 
where left much to nature, and con- 
sequently retain something of the 
Savage. ‘The peasantry of the north 
of Italy, particularly of the Piedmon- 
tese and Milanese territories, and 
those of ‘Tuscany, were, previous to 
the French invasion, universally 
taught to read and write; they were 
in every respect as well instructed as 
that class ought to be, and equal in 
point of information to the peasantry 
of the most flourishing countries in 
Europe. Even in the Neapolitan 
territory, without doubt the worst 
governed of all the Italian states, I 
have seen a shepherd boy lying under 
a tree with a book in his hand, his 
dog at his feet, and his goats brou- 
zing on the rocky hills around him, a 
‘cene more delightful than any de- 
scribed in classic pastoral. The mid- 
cling classes, which in reality consti- 
tute the strength and give the cha- 
tacter of a nation, are generally very 
Well acquainted with every thing 
that regards their duty, the object of 
profession, and their respective 
interests. In fine writing, im the 
higher rules of arithmetic, and in 
geography, they are inferior to the 
same classes in England, but such 
accomplishments are most valued, 
decause most useful in commercial 
Countries 3 especially when national 
prosperity is intimately connected 
with navigation, and when a spirit 
{ adventure is very generally preva- 


lent in the middling and the lower 
classes. But, even where the ordi- 
nary share ot information is wanting, 
the deficiency is not so perceptible 
as in more northerm regions, whose 
inhabitants are naturally slow and 
inattentive. ‘The Italian is acute 
and observing. ‘These two qualities 
united supply in some degree the 
place of reading, and give his con- 
versalion more life, more sense, and 
more interest than are to be found in 
the discourse of transalpines of much 
better education. 

We now come to the higher class, 
for against them the reproach Is par- 
ticularly levelled, and supposing the 
accusation well-grounded, I must sug- 
gest a few circumstances in extenua- 
tion. On the Continent in general, 
the various governments are purely 
monarchical, the whole adininistration 
is confined to the sovereign and his 
ministers, while the body of the na- 
tion is excluded from all share and 
influence in the management of its 
own concerns, Such an exclusion 
operates most perceptibly upon the 
higher classes, whose natural province 
such management is, and by with- 
drawing every stimulus to exertion 
and improvement, it acts as a power- 
ful suporific, and lulis them unavoid- 
ably into sloth and ignorance. Ina 
free country, imental improvement 
brings with it its own reward, often- 
times rank and fortune, and always 
fame and consideration: it ts beth 
necessary and fashionable, and cannot 
be dispensed with by any individual, 
who means to attain or to keep a place 
in the higher orders of society. In 
a despotic government, al] these 
tives arc wanting. The drudgery 
necessary for the acquisition of infor- 
mation is rewarded only by the con- 
sciousness of intellectual supesiority ; 
an advantage of little weight in coun- 
tries, where mental attamments are 
too much undervalued to attract at- 
tention or to excite envy. Hence, 
after having passed through the ordi- 
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ary course of colleye education, or 
loitered away a few years with a pri- 
vale iutor, the noble youin of the 
Conunent, if not employed in ihe 
army, sink imto domesiic 
and fritter life away in the endless 
frivolities of town society. 

After this apology tor the igno- 
rance of the continental gentry, | 
must say, in favour of the TP ai:ans in 
particular, that they stand in less need 
of it tian the same ciass a9 any other 
country. Wheiher the various re- 
publics that lateiy flourished in Ltaly 
furnish them with more imduccments 
to mental cultivation ; or whether the 
natural affection to literature, which 
had never been totally extinguished 
even in the barbarous ages, impels 
them spontaneously to application, 1 
know not; put the Italian nobility 
have always distinguished themselves 
by cultivating and encouraging the 
arts and the sciences. ‘Vo prove this 
asseruion, which may perhaps surprize 
many of my readers, | need only ob- 
serve, that many or rather most of the 
Itaitan academies were founded by 


gentlemen, and are still composed 


principally of members of that class. 
Such is the Arcadian academy at 
Rome, such the Crusca at Florence, 
the Olympic at Vicenza, the Fisioeri- 
tic of Siena, &c. To this proof, in 
itselt sufficiently strong, I will add, 
that the Italian nobility has produced 
more authors, even in our days, than 
the same class has ever yet done in 
any country, not excepting our own, 
where they are in general the best in- 
formed. Who has not heard -the 
names Maffei, Carli, Rezzonico, Sal- 
juzzi, Doria, Fulangieri, Alfieri ? They 
were all of noble birth, and have cer- 
tainly done credit to it, and reflected 
2 lustre upon their order more brilliant 
and more honourable than the blaze 
ot all the coronets and all the stars of 
‘urope united. Many: more might 
be mentioned, but instead of swelling 
these pages with « dry catalogue, of 
names, | shall only refer the curious 


reader to the lists of the various aca. 
demies, (and there is scarce a town 
in lialy without vue or more ef these 
literary associations,) and he will fad, 
that they consisi, as L have observed, 
of nobles and clergy almost exclusive. 
ly. 4 remember being present at one 
ot the academical assemblies at Flo. 
renee 5 ib was crowded with members ; 
several somnets were recited, and 
suine dissertations read by their res. 
pective authors Most of the audi. 
tors and all the authors were yenile. 
men, as Ll was assured by the person 
who had been so obliging as to intro. 
duce us. Moreover, a taste for the 
fine arts, sculptuce, painting, archi- 
tecture, music, 1s almost innate in 
the lialian gentry, as it seems to have 
been in the ancient Greeks; now, a 
taste so refined in itself, and the re- 
sult of so much observation and of so 
much sensibility, seems to presuppose 
some, and indeed no smail, degree, of 
menial cultivation, and is scarcely se- 
parable from an acquaintance with 
the two great sources of information, 
antiquities and history. 

We will now pass to an accusation of 
€ more serious nature, and consider 
the state of morality in Italy, as far 
as it regards the intercourse between 
the sexes, 

It must indeed be admitted, that 
in many of the great towns in Italy 
due respeet is not paid to the matn- 
monial contract, and that a freedom 
of intercourse is encouraged contrary 
to the very nature and essence of that 
sacred institution. Far be it from me 
to palliate ox excuse, even in the slight- 
es degree, so enormous 2 disorder, 
which, by poisoning domestic conf- 
dence and defeating the purposes of 
nuptial union, infects the very source 
of the happiness and even of the exis- 
tence of mankind. “A crime that 
thus runs in direct opposition to the 
benevolent designs of Providence, and 
violates one of his most holy imstitu- 
tions, merits unqualified detestation, 
and criestoheaven itselt for vengeance’. 
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But I must observe, that this most 
criminal intercourse is, I fear, by no 
gneans peculiar to Ltaly, nor so gen- 
eral as is commonly represented. 
example of the higher class, and of 
those who immediately administer to 
their amusements, such as comedians, 
singers, actors, actresses, &c. is the 
only one known or attended to by 
many travellers, and that even not 
always very pertectly ; general con- 
clusions are too easily drawn from a 
few instances ; and appearances, scan- 
dalous to us because contrary to our 
estaviished Customs, are sometimes too 
easily converted mto proofs. Of this 


latter kind is Cicisbeism, or the well- ~ 


Known practice which authorizes la- 
dies to employ an attendant friend as 
their protector in public and their 
conident in private, who, as le per- 
forms the duties of the husband gen- 
erally, is supposed sometimes to u- 
urp lis privileges. “This practice is 
absurd, cifeminete, contrary to the 
delicacy of one sex and to the digni- 
ty of the other, and therefore always 
teprehensible; and yet it is not al- 
ways criminal. Qn the contrary, 
sometimes the Cicisbeo is a friend or 
a near relation, who acts as the guar- 
dian of the honour of the husband, 
and by his constant and watchful at- 
iendance is a pledge and a security 
‘or the wife’s fidelity. ‘There are 
certain cities, andgeven in the§most 
corrupt cities there are some tamilies 
where the occupation of Cicisbeo 3s 
confined to this confidential inspection, 
0 hich in such circumstances is never, 
It ts said, abused for the purposes of 
criminal indulgence. 

On the other hand, in certain other 
great towns, the Cicisbeo enjoys all 
the rights of a-husband without ex- 
ception, and while he enjoys the 
Wife, perhaps of his friend, resigns his 
own spouse, in his turn, to the em- 
draces of anather person. How such 
4 most profligate exchange of wick- 
edness, such a detestable commerce of 
debauchery, could have crept into 2 

Nov. 1818, 
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Christian country, or be tolerated 
even for a moment in an orderly gov- 
ernment, is inconceivable ; but its con~ 
sequences were perceptible in the de- 
generacy of the higher classes at 
Venice and Naples, and the fall of 
these States may be considered, with- 
out presumption, as in part, the con- 
sequence and the punishment of that 
degeneracy. 

Some writers have attributed the 
prevalence of this practice, always m_ 
decent, and too often criminal, to the 
mayner in which matrimonial connec- 
tions are formed in Italy, where, in 
general, motives of interest are alone 
considered, and the choice, the affec- 
tion, and even the liberty of the par- 
ties are disregarded. In matrimomia! 
arrangements between persons of rank, 
reasons of state, of policy, of intlu- 
ence, and even of convenience, are 
too often allowed to preponderate in 
most countriés, to the great dutriment 
of domestic happiness, and consequent- 
ly of public morality ; because when 
in such contracts as have freedom and 
affection for theis basis, innecent par- 
tialitics are thwarted, and the most de- 
licate feelings of the human bosom 
are wounded, nature will rebel, and 
endeavour, even at the expence of 
conscience, to shake offa galling bur- 
den, and seek for comfort in connec- 
tions more congenial to its propenst- 
ties. In such cases we must pity, and 
may almost excuse, the individual, 
but cannot too severely reprobate a 
practice that leads so directly to vice 
and misery. ‘That this most mischie- 
vous mode of contracting marriages 
is commen in Italy, is, 1 believe, too 
true; but whether more commen than 
in other parts of the Continent [can- 
not take upon myself to determine. 
At all events, its evil effects are too 
visible, and call aloud for reformation. 

But it must be remembered, that 
the disorders of which I am now 
speaking, are confined to great cities, 
and to the higher orders, who form a 
small, (and fortunately a small,) be- 
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cause too frequentiy a very ricious 
part of the popuiation of a country. 
‘The middling ciasses, and the p-asan- 
iry, the strength and the piide ot a 
nation, are im italy as caste as per- 
sons of the same description in any, 
and more chaste thanethey are in 
most countrics, 

We shall now proceed to another 
charge, The Italians are vindic- 
tive and cruel, aud too much in the 
habits of sacrificing human ltie to ven- 
geance and passion.” It would al- 
most be a pity to refute this charge, 
the supposed certainty of which has 
fumished our late noveilists, particu- 
lariy those of the fair sex, with so 
much and such excellent matter for 
description 3 dunyeons and friars, dag- 
Gud assassins, Carcases ard spec- 
tics. Dut, veteres avras trot de puliio- 
ae revelion We must leave these sio- 
ries to nurses, and to babies, of whet- 
ever age they may be, whether in or 
out of the nursery. ‘Lhe ftalian is 
acither vindictive nor erucl ; he is has- 
ty and passionate. Tis temper. hike 
his climaie, habitually gay and serene, 


is sometimes cc.tated by black and 
tremendous storms, aud these storms, 


though transient, often produce most 


catastrophes. An unex- 
pected insult, a hasty word, occasions 
a quarre!; both partes lose their tem- 
per; dacvers ave drawn, end a mortal 
blow ts given: the whole transaction 
z¢ over so soon, that the by-standers 
have scarce time to notice. much less 
to preventit®, The Ceed is consider- 


* The author, with one of his young com- 
panions, heppcoed to be present ata quarrel, 
Whick had nearly terminated in a very 
sicmerner. Walking early in the morning 
in the streets of .fwtinn, he saw aman and 
a boy cisputing; the man was micdle-aged 
and of a bencvolcnt coustenance, the 
boy stout and iinpy dent: after scme words, 
the man seized the bov by the collar, the 
boy struggled, and finding that to no pur- 
nose, had recourse to blows: the old man 


bore several strokes with tulcrable patience, 


when, all ona sudden, his colour changed 
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ed, not as the effect of deliberate ma. 
lice, but of an inve!.atary and irresis. 
tble impuwes and the perpetrator, 
generally reper ent rnd herror-struck 
at his awn macs ess, ts pilied and al. 
lowed to ily to some forest or fastness, 


Such is the eruclty of the Italians, . 


and such the assa sination too con mon 
in some great towns, yet not near so 
common as hasortcn been represented, 
It is the net of a sanguinary, 
but of a fi ry temper, was prevalentat 
all times in southern countries, and 
might be checked by the severity and 
activity of a good government. But 
of the two governments under which 
this atrocity is the most destructive, 
the one is ioe indulgent and the other 
too indelent; and while the papal 
magistrate formives, end the Neapoli- 
tan neglecis the ertminal, they both 

ventuully eneourage and propagate 
the crime. Yet the remedy 1s easy 
and obyiows--a prehibitien, under 
the severest penalty, to carry arms of 
any "Phis remedy has 
becn applied with full success bv the 
French, while masters of the south; 
and by the. Austrians while in posses- 
sion of tne north of Laly. 

Rut, in justice to the Italians, eve- 
ry impartial traveller must acknow- 
ledve, chat actual murder or deliber- 
ate assassination Is very uncommon a- 
mong them; that they are very sel- 
dom prompted to it by jealowy, of 
which they are by no ineans So suscep- 
tible as some wiiters would persuade 

us, 


to alivid pale, his eyes sparkled, and every 
feature of his face became absolutely deme- 
niac. He heid the boy's throat with his left 
hand, toe his knife out of his pocket with 
his richt, and-applied it to his teeth to open 
it; the boy seemed sensible of his fate, lost 
all power of resistance, and was sivking e 
the sround with fear. We immediately steP* 
ped in ard seized the man’s arm, Wwe took 
the knife out ef his hand, and rescued the 
boy : the man made no resistance, and seem”. 
ed for some minutes totally insensible ¢ 
what was passing. 
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us, and scarcely ever tempted to it by 
that vile, heilish leve of meney, which 
in France and in mipels so 
many miscreants, after a coul calcula. 
of possible profit, to imbrue their 
hands m the blood of their fe liow crea- 
tures. Even robbers are rarely met 
with at present: hike the ghosts that 
swan the air during the darkness 
of the night, they are often talked of 
but never seen; and a traveller, ex- 
cepuing in times of invasion, war, or 
civic may pags ine ifs 
and the and traverse the 
dreary Gamjucva, and the untnhabt 

ted Palud, by day ov by night, with- 
out alarm molestation. 


Anecdotes aud Characters; from the 
French of GRIMM. 
(Correspondence Piiiosophique et Litcraire.) 
Continued from page 743. 
Madame 

individux!, perhaps, of moderate 

fortune, in 2 privale condition, 
had so many claus to be remembered 
In society as Madame Geolfrin; yet 
scarcely had sis disappeared from the 
theaire ot the world, when she was 
forgeiien. But for the homage 
which three men of letters, Lhomas, 
D Alembert, and have ren- 
dered to her memory, the existence 
of this sincular woman would have 
left no trace belind it: so true it is 
that what we call society is the most 
light, ungrateful, and frivolous thing 
In the world, 

The Abvé Moreilet has particular- 
ly celebraicd waar he terms the 
mg of Maaeme Geedrin. 
It was particularly with her friends, 
with the men of letters who compo- 
Sed her society, that she wave scope to 
bits dispo ution. She some- 
Himes visited them with this sole de- 
Sign. he observed their furniture, 
one man wanted a clock, another a 
desk 5 and when she had discovered 
the piace where an useful article 
might he placed, she was tormented 


with the desire of making her present. 
} have seen these emotion$, and can 
give an acceunt of them, She aid 
not contine her beneficence to such 
rifles. She occupied herself contin- 
ually wita the most active Kindness, 
in promoting the fortune ot the men 
vf letters of her acquaintance, who 
were agreeable te her, or whom their 
situation rendered interesting. A- 
bout £7CQ, she gave an annuity of 
600 livres to D’Alembert. She 
afterwards added 1S0u, to be enjoyed 
only afvr the death of his benetac- 
tress, Finally, she left him at her 
deat thr > sums, producing a yearly 
rent 400 livres, to He ceployed in 
works of beneficence winch: she potat- 
ed oui. “Thomas, in wiioi? tolents 
and virtue mutually strengthen each 
other, had deserved Madame Geof- 
irin’s esteem too much not to render 
her ambitious of being useful to him. 
As violent complaint im his eves hav- 
ing rendered him inc: pable of follow- 
ing his occupations, her friendship 
laid hold of this opportunity to torec 
upon his acceptance an annuity of 
1200 livres. She atterwards added 
a sum of 6000 livres. 

‘Two instances of the goodness of 
this extraordinary woman, which I 
cannot ferbear relating here, are 
those which Mademoiselle L’lspin- 
asse thought might be aided tao 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and 
which Sterne himself would not have 
disowned, 

She had ordered two marble vases 
from the celebrated Bouchardon.— 
‘Two workmen brought them to her. 
She perceived that part of one of 
them was broken. ‘ Ah! yes, Madam, 
said the workmen, and our comrade, 
to whom this misiorture has hap- 
pened, i# so vexed, that he dares not 
appear betore you; he is much to be 
lamented ; for if the master knows it, 
he will dismiss him, and he has a 
wife and four children.’--Go, Go, 
said Madame Geoftrin, this is weld 5 
I will not speak of it; let him be at 

Case: 
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ease.” When the workmen departed, 
she said to herself,—this poor man has 
suffered much vexation and chagrin, 
{ must send to console him. She 
-calied one of her servants: ¢ Go, said 
she, to M. Bouchardon’s, ask for 
such an one, give him these twelve 
livres, and three to his comrades, who 
spoke so well of him.’ 

It was remarked, that she was ill 
served by her milk-weman. “ I 
know it well, said she, but I cannot 
change her.” And why not, Ma- 
dam? “ Because I have given her 
two cows.” ‘The company make an 
outcry at this strange reason. “ Yes, 
said she, the woman sold milk at my 
deor; my servants told me that she 
was in despair at the loss of her cow 5 
and as iliey were too late of informing 
me, | gave her two; one to replace 
that which she had lost, the other to 
console her under the chagrin which 
she had suffered during eight days. 
You see it was impossible for me to 
change my milkwoman. 

1 shall transcribe here the letter of 
Aicmbert, as it has not been print- 
ed. 

“It has been observed, to what a 
degree the kindness of Madame Geof- 
fin was active, restless, persevering ; 
but one thing has perhaps been over- 
looked, which adds infinitely to her 
praise: this is, that as she advanced 
in age, her kindness daily augmented. 
To the misfortune of human society, 
age and expcrienee preduce too often 
the contrary effect, even in the vir- 
tuous, if virtue is not very deeply 
rooted. The greater the benevolence 
whioh they have at first felt towards 
their fellow men, the more, as they 


_ daily experience their ingratitude, do 


they repent of having served. and 
Tuved them. A more profound study 
of men, enlightened by reasen and 
justice, had taught Madame Geoffrin 
that they are weak and vain, still 
more than wicked; that we must e6n- 
dure their vanity and weekness, in 
erder that they may endure ouss, 
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feel with pleasure’, said she to 
me, “ that, as I grow older 1 ero 
kinder, for 1 dare not savy, better « 
because kindness in mie arises perhaps 
from weakness, as malignity does in 
many others. I have profited by 
what the good Abbé St Pierre often 
said to me, that the charity ot 2 good 
man should not be confined to com. 
forting those who suffer; that it 
ought to extend also to the indul- 
gence of which their faults so oftes, 
stand in need; and, like him, I have 
taken as my motto these two words, 
To give and to forgive.” 

The passion of giving, was born 
with her, and tormented her, if we 
may say so, from her earliest years— 


While yet a child (humanity will 


forgive this detail) if she sow trom 
the window a poor man as).inz aims, 
she threw out whatever was at hand, 
bread, linen, and cven her clothes. 
She was scolded for this intemperance 
of charity, if I may use the expres- 
sion; sometimes she was punished, 
but she always began anew. 


As she breathed only to do goud, 


she would have wished all the world 
to resemble her; but she did net al- 
low her benelicence to tniportune 
that of others. When I relate, sand 
she, the case of a poor man for whom 
I want some assistance, I do not 
burst open the gate; 1 merely piace 
myself near it, and wait till some one 
comes to open it. 
friend Fontenelle was the only peron 
whom she treated diiferently. Th» 
philosopher, so celebrated for his wit, 
and so courted for his agreeable man- 
ners, who had no vice and almost 10 
fault, because he had neither warmth 
nor passion, had likewise only the 
virtues of a cold disposition, those 
soft and inactive virtues, to cxcrcise 
which he stood in need ef having 
his ettention roused, though he 
quired nothing more. 
Geofirin went to her friend, and 
painted toxim, with interest and feel- 
ing, the state of those whom she" 


Her illustridts 


Madame 
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“ They are much to 
be pitied,” eatd the philosopher 5 then 
edded some words upon the hardship 
f the human lot, and proceeded to 
cpeak of other things, Macdsine 
Geofrin Jet him ge on; but as she 
was leaving him, said, Give me f:'y 
tor these poor people. You are 
a the right, said Fontenelle, and 
went to seek these fifty lenis, gave 
them, never mentioned them avaia, 
and was ready to de the same thine, 
providel huis attention was again cal- 
‘ed. beneficence of the philo- 
sopher wil appear a little dry, but 
at least it will not be reproached 
with ostentatien, 

As sie received the visits of per- 
suns most distinguished by birth end 
rank, and appeared even soinetimes 
fa court them, it was supposed that 
she felt flattered by their acquain- 
tance. ‘Dhis was mistake; she was 
inne degree the dupe of prejudice, 
but she sought their favour in order 
co be usefults her friends. “You be- 
“eve, said she, to one of the men 
whom she most loved, that at ts for 
myself that I see mrinisters and the 
Undecetve yourself; I see 
them for you and for such as you, 
Who may need them; if all those 
whom I loved were happy and wise, 
tay door should be shut every day at 
we, unless for them.” Yet the 
public believed, that Madame Gevt- 
itin received artists and men of let- 
‘crs enly to attract persons of quality. 
ki is certain, that she appeared tor a 
long time tired enough of the society 
of our literary men, and of their in- 
trigues; it is likewise certain, that 
no one attached more value to public 
opinion. When Helvetius published 
his work ‘ On the Mind,” he said 
tohis friends, ‘ Let us see how Ma- 
dain Geoffrin will receive me; till I 
have consulted that thermometer of 
public opinion, I cannot precisely 
Know what has been the success of 
my work.’ 

Her indulgence to the poor shewed 


Tcat. 
wa 


itself particularly in conversation.— 
She endured even perpetual talkers, 
60 Insupportable to kindness rtselt, 
when it is not proof against every 
thing. Really, said she, do very 
well with them, provided they ace 
persons who wish enly to speak, and 


do not require an answer,”? ‘Val. 


kers with hich pretensions, whe be- 
lieve themselves made to be listened 
to, and whe speak in order to gratity 
theie vanity, were those alone whom 
she endured with difliculty : yet she 
tuok care that they should not per- 
ecive it. “ L would wish, said she of 
one of them, that when he speaks to 
pie, God would veuchsafe to make 
me deaf; he would speak, and would 
believe that 1 listened, and we should 
both be satished.” 


Dr FRANKLIN. 


Dr Franklin speaks little; and 
when he first began to reside in Paris, 
as Trance refused still to declare 
openly in favour of the colonies, he 
spoke still less. At a dinner of wits, 
one of these gentlemen, to begm the 
conversation, said: “It must be 
owned, Sir, that America now exhtb- 
its a grand and magnificent specta- 
cle.”? Yes, replied modestly the Doc- 
tor of Philadelphia, but the spectators 
do not fay. ‘Vhey have since paid. 


MADEMOISELLE *, 


While M, Necker makes teguil- 
tions, which cover him with glory, 
and will render his administration 
cternally dear to France, while Ma- 
dame Necker renounces all the sweets 
uf society in order to devote herself 
to the formation of a new charitable 
establisiment; their daughter, a child 
of twelve, but who already announ- 
ces talents above her age, amuses her- 
self with compesing little comedies 

the 


* Now Madame de Stael-Holstein. 
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the style of the seimi-dramas of M. 


de St Mark. She has just written 
one, in two acts, entitled dacun- 
wenteuces of the life of Paris, which 
is not only very astonishing for her 
age, but has appeared even superior 
to all her models. It represents a 
mother who has two daughters, ene 
in the simplieity of rural 
ite, the other in all the high atrs of 
the capital. ‘“Phis last is her faveur- 
ite, on account of her wit and fash- 
ionable manners; but the misfortune 
to which this mother sees herself re- 
duced by the loss of a considerable 
law suit, soon shews her which ef the 
two best merited her esteem and her 
tenderness. ‘Lhe scenes of this little 
drama are well laid, the characters 
well supported, and the catastrophe 
natural and interesting, Marmonteh, 
who saw it acted at M. Necker’s 
ceuntry house, by the authoress and 
some of her acquaintances, was affec- 
ted cven to tears. 
Deaih of ROussEav, 


Jean Jacques Rows:eau bad vielded 
a month before to the urgent entrea- 
ties ci the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Girardin; he had retired to Er- 
menonville, and staved with his wife 
in a smai! house near the castle, but 
separated from it by trees, and con- 
necied with a grove in which he wal- 
ked every day, and collected tlowers, 
which he arranged afterwards. He 
sometimes engaged in music with the 
family of M. de Girardin, and he hed 
already become so aitached to one of 
his children, of the age of ten, and 
paid such constant attentions to this 
boy, that i appeared his intention to 
make him his pupil. He rose on 
‘Vhursday the 2d July at five in the 
moiming; this was his usual hour of 
zising in summer. He enjoyed ap- 
pareatly the best health, and went to 
wall: with his pupil, whom he begged 
repeaicdly to sit down in the course 


of this walk, saying that he felt wn- 
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easy. He returned alone to his 
house about seven, and asked his wife 
it breakiast was ready. “ No, my 
good triend, replied Madame fous. 
seau, It is not yet ready. Well, I 
am going into the grove, and will 
not be far off; call to me when it js 
time.”? Madame Rousseau called to 
him; he seturned, took a cup of cof- 
fee, and went out. He retumed a 
few moments after; eight o’clock 
struck. He said to his wife: * Wh 
have you not paid the locksmith’s 
account? Because, said she, I wished 
you to see it he would abate nothing, 
No, said Rousseau, I belicve this 
locksmith to be an honest man; his 
account will be correct 5 take moncy 
and pay him.” Madame Rousseau 
immediately took the money and 
went down stairs. Scarcely was she 
at the fuot, when she heard her hus- 
band moaning. She came up in 
haste, and found him seated on a 
straw chair, with every appearance of 
illness—-My good friend, said she, 
do you feel yourself uneasy ?—I icel, 
said he, great anxiety and colic pains. 
Then Madame Rousseau, pretending 
to seek something, went and sent a 
message to the chateau, that M. 
Rousseau was ill. Madame de Gir- 
ardin herself ran; and as a pretence, 
that she might not frighten him, she 
asked, if he and his wife had not been 
waked by the music played that night 
before the chateau. Rousseau replied 
to her with a tranquil countenance: 
“Madam, you do not come for the 
music; I am very sensible of your 
goodness; but 1 am unwell; I beg 
you will do me the favour of jeaving 
me alone with my wife, to whom I 
have much to say.*? Madame de 
Girardin retired. Then Rousseav 
desired his wife to lock the door, snd 
to sit beside him on the same seat— 
You are obeyed, my good friend, said 
Madame Rousseau: how do you find 
yourself? I feel a trembling in all 
my body. Give me your hands, and 
attempt to warm meeeQh! how 
agrecable 
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agrecable is this warmth | but I feel 
my pains augmenting. My dear wife, 
dv me the fayour of opening the win- 
dows. Let me have the happiness of 
viewing again the verdure of the 
fields. How beautiful is it! how pure 
and serene is this day! O how great 
isnature! Lut my good friend, said 
Madame Kousseau weeping, why do 
you say al! this? My dear wife, re- 
plied he, L had always asked of God 
tomake me die before you; my wish- 
es are about to be fulilled. Behold 
this sun, whose snilling aspect scems 
to call upon me; see this immense 
lieht; God, yes God himself opens 
his bosom, and inviles me to taste 
that eternal and unalterable peace so 
much desired." Weep not, my dear 
wife; vou have always wished to see 
wie happy, and L am about to become 
so. Guit me not amoment; | wish 
that you alone remain with me, and 
alone close my eyes.—My friend, 
my ood friend, calm your fears, and 
allow me to give you something ; | 
hope this will be only an indisposition. 
—I[teel in my breast as it were sharp 
pins, which cause very violent pain. 
My dear wife, if I ever gave you un- 
easiness if, by attaching you to my 
lot, I exposed you to misfortunes 
Which otherwise you would never 
known, Lask your forgiveness. -— 
ltis I, my good friend, said Madame 
Rousseau, it is I, on the contrary, 
who ought to ask your pardon tor 
the uneasy moments which L have 
made yousuffer. Ah! my wife, low 
happy is it to die when we have no- 
thing with which to reproach our- 
‘elves! Eternal Being, the soul which 
I 90 to give into thy hands is at this 
moment as pure as when it came trom 
thy bosom ; cause it to enjoy all thy 
felicity. My wife, I found in M. 
and Madame Girardin a father and 
4 mother full of tenderness ; tell them 
that [ honoured their virtues, and 
thank them for all their kindness. 1 
charge you, after my death, to make 
my bady be opened, and a statement 


drawn up of the state in which all 
the parts shall be found, Say to M. 
and Madame Girardin, that 1 beg 
them to bury me in their garden; 1} 
have no preference as to the spot.—L 
am distracted, said Madame Rousseau. 
My good friend, [ beg you, by the 
attachment which you have for me, 
tu take some remedy. Well, said he, 
1 will, since it will gratify you. Ah! 
I feel a dreadful atiack in my head; 
isrent. Being of beings! God! 
(he remained a long time with his 
eyes fixed upon the sky.) My dear 
wife, let us embrace—assist me to 
walk.” He attempted to rise from 
his seat, but his weakness was ex- 
treme—‘ lead me to my bed.” His 
wife supporting him with much 
ficultv, he dragecd himself to the 
bed where he haa lain; he remained 
for a few moments im silence, and 
then wished to get ont. Tiis wile 
assisted him ; but he fell in the mid- 
dle of the reom* drageing her alone 
with him. - Wishing to lift him up, 
she found him without speech or-me- 
tion. Sheeried; the netphbours ran, 
broke open the door, and raiscd 
liousscau; his wife took his hand; 
he pressed it, breathed a sigh, and 
expired, 

‘Twenty-four. hours after, the body 
was opened, “Phe inquest held upon 
it attests, that all the parts were 
sound, and that no other cause of 
death appeared, except the cffusion 
of a blocdy serosity inte the brain. 


Second Report of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
factures, on the Equalization of 
Wercurts and MEasures. 
( Concluded from p. 765.) : 


September, 1815. 


FOUR Committee, having already 
submitted a detailed statement of 
their sentiments on the Report of the 
Committee of the Highland Society, 
have 
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have now to acknowledge the favour 
of additional communicaiions on the 
subject from Mr Vait, Chairman ot 
that Commitee, to which they have 
directed their attention, end on which 
they beg leave toreport thei: opinion. 

L.—In the tirst place, Me “Vaitde 
sires to be informed, how tar tae iuces 
of this Chamber, correcitng 
“the Standards in En land aod Ire- 
land, coincide with brs own—and 
“not, to have the difference pointed 
66 out.” 

Your Comuniitee presuine, that Mr 
Tait here alludes to that paragraph 
in his letier to sir George Clerk, in 
which * he thinks that the correc. 
“tion m Scotsand ought not io wait 
“tora possible chance of a general 
* correction tar England, at some fu 
“ture period, by a radical change of 
** Standards,’ ** though he, at the 
same tune, admits the propricty of 
“an inferior degree of correction,” 
which * might be carried on simul- 
taneously, with the correction pro- 
** posed for Scotland, or in immediate 
** succession to it, but by a separate 
bill,” and he explains his epimon 
as follows: “let England and Ire- 
‘« land correct up to the same point 
“ we propose fer Scotland, (the Stan- 
“‘ dards now selected being such as 
“are well known, and generally ¢s- 
“ tablished in Englands) let them 
“cut off one of their liquid gallons, 
“give the gallon in dry measure a 
denomination, and bring 
“ the revenue to correspond with the 
** Standards thus established," and 
*‘ there would then be only one mea- 
** sure of length, one of weight, one 
measure, and one measure for 
“liquids, in place of the immense 
** diversity which prevails at present.” 

Upon this proposition, vour Com- 
mittee can entertain no difficulty, as 
they conceive it to be substantially, 
the very suggestion which they them. 
selves offered in their former Report. 
Considering that the plan of assimi- 
‘ating our Standards to those of En g- 
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land, would be met by the concurreng 
inconvenience of tie diversiiy which 
prevasls in that part of tie country ; 
—that, aiter adeptiny dry measure 
the busnel of 2150 cubic tnches, and 
in liquia measure the Ale Gallon ef 
282, Wine gallon of 23), which 
ine denominations m moa ceneral 
use, there would still exist Uiiee cther 
Bushel measures, and four other Gal- 
lon measures, all sanctioned, both oy 
auihority and usage thot the 
great objece of symmetry ever the 
Uniied Kingdom would thu be so 
far defeaied Comniitice sub 
mitted, that would be ex comely 
desiralsie, thai a bill should be jutre- 
duced into Parliament, to equalize 
the Standards of England, either as 
preparatory to, or Coincident with, a 
measure fer Scotland, and that 
it would be of material consequence, 
that the same system should be ex- 
tended to Ireland. Et is noi for your 
Cominittee to anticipate the fate ot 
such an attempt; but at all events, 
no injury would be sustained, if it 
failed 5 and a most material benefit 
would accrue, if it succeeded, 


IL.—Jhe second object, to which | 


the attention of your Committce has 
been directed, is the Heads of a bill, 
for establishing, and preserving uni- 
formity of Weights and Measures in 
Scotland, of which they beg leave to 
present a short abstract. ‘This bill 
proposes to enact, that there shall be 
constructed at the Exchequer in Lon- 
don, Standards of a Yard ; of a Pound 
Avoirdupois ; ef a Bushel, containing 
2150 cubic inches ; and of two Gal- 
lons-—the one for Ale measure, con- 
taining 282 cubic inches, the other 
for Wine measure, containing 231: 
that these Standards shall be ae 
thoritatively .examined every tenth 
year; that they shail be constructed 
by an Officer specially appointed 3 
that the proportion which the exist 
ing local weights and measures beat 
to these Standards, shall be fixed by # 
Jury in each county that reports 
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their findings shall be sent to the Ba- 
rons of Exchequer in Scotland, who 
shall thereupon appoint ‘Tables of 
Equalization, to be prepared and pub- 
lished ; that after six months, ail old 
contracts shall be fulfilled, according 
to the new conversions, and no actions 
shall Ke for stipulations, according to 
the old Standards; that the construc- 
tion of all the Weights, Measures, 
and Beams, in the different counties, 
shall be intrusted to proper licenced 
persons appointed by the Sheriffs, 
who shall likewise examine the old 
ones, mark them if correct, and de- 
stroy them if erroneous ; that the parts 
and multiples of the Weights and 
Measures, shall be established accord- 
ing to a table specified*; that sales 


* And be it farther enacted, that the parts 
and multiples of the Weights and Measures 
before-mentioned, shall be as follows :— 
There shal] be 12 inches in a foot, 3 feet in 
a yard, yards in a rood or pole,*40 poles 
in a furlong, and 8 furlongs in a mile; that 
there shall be 144 square inches in a square 
foot, 9 square feet in a square yard, 30} 
oquare yards in a square pole, 40 square poles 
1 &@ Bquare rood, and 4 square roods ia an 
acre, and that the measuring-chain shall 
contain 22 yards: That there shall be 16 
drams in an ounee, 16 ounces ina pound, 
14 pounds in a stone, 2 stones in a quarter, 
4 quarters in a hundred weight, and 20 
hundred weight in a ton: That there shall 
be, for Dry measure, 2 pints in a quart, 2 
quarts in a pottle, 2 pottles in a gallon, 2 
gallons in a peck, 4 pecks in a bushel, 8 
bushels in a quarter, 44 quarters in a chal- 
dron: That there sha!l be, in Ale or Beer 
measure, for common Brewers, 2 pints in a 
Quart, 4 quarts in a gallon, (containing 282 
cubic inches as afuresaid,) 9 gallons in a fir- 
Kin, # firkins or 36 gallons in @ barrel, 1} 
barrel in a hogshead, 2 hogsheads in a butt, 
and 2 butts in a ton; and for Victuallers, 
Retailers, and all persons other than com- 
non: Brewers, 8} such gallons in a firkin, 4 
rains or 34 gallons in a barrel, 14 barrel 
ina hogshead, 2 hogsheads in a butt, and 
2 butts in aton. And that there shall be 
for Wine measure, 2 pints in a quart, 4 
quarts in a gallon, (containing 234 cubie in- 
ches as aforesaid,) 10 gallons in an anchor, 
18 gailons in a rundlet, 314 gallons in a 
barrel, 42 gallons in a tierce, 63 gallons in 
* hogshvead, 84 gallons in a puncheon, 2 
‘ogsheads in a pipe, and 2 pipes in a ton. 

Now. 1815S, 
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may be made of liquor in Casks and 
Botules, without an actual micasure- 
ment, or a warranty; that full sets of 
the Standards shall be sent to the dif- 
ferent Boroughs; that, afer three 
months, all disconform Weights and 
Measures shall be destroyed, and all 
persons having such in their possessicn, 
shall be labie to a penalty; that 
once every fifth year, the biscal of 
the respective districts shall get the 
Weights and Measures within his ju- 
risdiction, compared with the Stan- 
dards, and report the result to the 
Sherifis, who shall report to the Ba- 
rons: that the expence of carving 
the provisions of the Act into execu- 
tion, shall be defrayed out of the Land- 
tax Revenue; that commissiones of 
Supply, and Magistrates of Korouehs, 
shall appoint annual Committees for 
attending to the execution of tie 
law; and that nothing contained in 
the act shall affect the Weights and 
Measures used by the Revenue, or by 
Apothecaries and Goldsmiths. 

On the detail of the execution, as 
thus narrated, your Committee do not 
deem it necessary minutely to enter. 
The general out-line of the scheme 
appears to be simple and efficient. 
They must again, however, repeat 
their objections to the proposed ex- 
ception in favour of the Revenue, of 
Apothecartes and Goldsmiths, but 
as they shall have occasion to recur 
to this point, they do not now trouble 
you with particulars. The same ob- 
ject of general equality, which ought 
to be kept most undeviatingly in view, 
induces them to express their decided 
opinion against the proposition, from 
the Gentlemen of Ayrshice, as to se- 
parate Weights and [Wi asures for 
Potatoes. All such artic'es ought to 
be sold by the Avoirdupois Weight, 
and Winchester Boshci, and no ade- 
quate reason whatever can be assigned 
for the exce tion as to ¢his necessary of 
life. Upon the same princivle, the 
practice heahed-measure, ought to 
be strictly prohibited, as being _ 

only 
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only attended with uncertainty, but 
frequently a cover tor deception. 

IiI.—In the third place, your 
Committee have taken into consider- 
ation, the proposed manuscript clause, 
as to Bottles, declaring that the quart 
bottle shall contain 12 pints, and that 
all other bottles used in the sale of 
liquors, shall be in the same_propor- 
tion. ‘To this your Committee can 
see no objection, but they are at some 
loss to understand the subsequent part 
of the clause, that “ this shall not 
** prevent any purchaser of liquor 
“trom demanding and receiving, the 
** full quantity warranted to him,” 
because, if the size of bottles be legally 
specified, and the bottles be full, a 
sufficient guarantee appears to be 
afforded for the ¢ota/ quantity, (as the 
whole must be equal to its parts) and 
any stipulation for warranty should 
thus seem to be superfluous. 

There may indeed exist a difficul- 
iy from the variation which must 
necessarily occur between the exact 
contents of quart bottles, proceeding 
from the mode of manufacture; but 
if this variation never exceed one- 
eighth of a quart, without a fraudulent 
intention, thea it should appear to 
your Committee, that in place of a 
warranty of the total quantity, the re- 
sult of which, they conceive, can only 
be ascertained by the improbable 
practice of emptying the whole bet- 
tles previously to use, an easier, safer, 
and more effectual mode of securing 
the Public against deception, would 
be to attach a penalty to the case of 
venders selling by bottles under the 
prescribed size, provided the said 
Variation exceed one-eighth. 

[V.—Your Committee have like- 
wise perused the memorandum about 
Weights and Measures, dated 24th 
Tune, 1813, and beg leave to submit 
their opinion thereon, as desired by 
Mr Tait. 

Ist. As to ‘Troy Weight, your 
Committee, having already expressed 
‘heir opinion as to the propricty of its 
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abolition, are sorry that they cannot 
coincide with the reasons stated for its 
being preserved. ‘They really cannot 
perceive the dangerous consequences, 
that are apprehended from the pre. 
scriptions of Apothecaries being ad- 
ministered by another scale, provided 
that seale be sufliciently expressive 
and divisible, and more especially, as 
this class of practitioners are under. 
stood to purchase their commodities 
by the very Standard which alone 
ought to be continued. Nor does it 
at all appear to your Committee im. 
practicable, to invent a lower denom- 
ination of Avoirdupois Weight than 
the ounce, and give it a name appro- 
priate to such purposes. The same 
reasons appear to be equally appli- 
cable to Goldsmiths’ Weight. - 

2d. As to the Ale Gallon and Bar- 
rel, your Committee perfectly concur 
with the observation in the memo- 
randum, that it would be highly de- 
sireable, that one Gallon only should 
be used in Liquid measure. The 
abolition of the Ale Gallon, and the 
sole substitution of the Wine Gallon, 
appear to be not only perfeetly prac- 
ticable, but tending greatly to simplt- 
fy the arrangement, and relieve it of 
those perplexing and useless diverst- 
ties, which subsist in diflerent parts 
of the country. 

8d. As to the Gallon in dry mea- 
sure, it would certainly be eligible, 
for the sake of symmetry, to identily 
it with the gallon in Liquid measure. 
At the same time, as it forms a con 
stituent part of the Winchester scale, 
and as it exists rather as a mean ¢ 
check than as a measure of use, Your 
Committee are disposed to coincide 
with Mr Tait, that the apparent ad- 
vantage of the alteration may be over 
balanced by the practical inconv 
nience. 

4th. As to casks and barrels, your 
Committee are clearly of opinie?: 
that the contents of the whole of sv¢ 
packages, should be regulated by t 


scale for Wine measure. a 
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bth. As to the Revenue, the more 
your Committee reflect, the more 
strongly they are convinced, that the 
very same Standards should be used 
as in the common transactions of life. 
There is not a single reason in favour 
of the general principle of Equaliza- 
tion, that is not alike applicable in fa- 
vour of a similar system in the collec- 
tion of the Revenue. ‘There is the 
same propriety, the same utility, the 
same advantage of simplicity, added 
to the obvious convenience of duties 
being levied according to the same 
Standard by which the commodities 
are sold. ‘The rateage by the 100 
pounds, ought certainly to be altered 
in all cases, and the Cwt. of 112 Ib. 
Avoirdupoise to be universally intro- 
duced in the Customs and Excise, by 
the addition of 12 per Cent. to the ex- 
isting imposts. ‘The superior utility 
of this denomination of Cwt, to that 
of 100 Ibs. is well known to practical 
men. For the same reasons, the Stone 
of 16 Ib. and the Pound of 24 oz. 
sheuld be abolished, and in place of 
them, the Sone of 14 Ib. and the 
Pound of 16 oz. introduced. 

In short, the very same weights and 
measures should be used in ail places, 
in a/l circumstances, and for a// simi- 
lar purposes. Jf any variation were 
now permitted, for the present ease or 
accommodation of particular classes, 
it would be the subject of future and 
almost unavailing regret. 

Your Committee are happy to per- 
ceive, that the plan of combining 
weight with measure, in the sale of 
grain, is still kept in view, and they 
trust a proper arrangement will be 
made for carrying it into effect. 

Your Committee cannot conclude 
without again expressing their ac- 
knowledgements to Mr ‘Tait, for his 
polite communications, and to the 
Committee of the Highland Society, 
for their continued attention to this 
most important object ;—and your 
Committee repeat their persuasion, 
that all the efforts and influence in the 
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power of this Chamber will be exert- 
ed to co-operate in carrying the plan 
into effect. 
KinKMAN Fiyiay, Chairman, 
James Ewine, Def. Chairman, 
BannatyN¥, Sec. 
AKCHIBALD SMITH, 
CHarirs M‘inrosi. 


Anecdotes of the Spanish Court and 
Minisiry under the Bourbans. 


(Concluded from p. 758.) 


TNrortunarELy both for Spain 

and England, the happy and peci- 

fic reign of Ferdinand was drawing to 
a close. 

The frequent illnesses of the queen 
visibly exhausted her delicate frame 5 
and already the most indecorous ca- 
bals were forming at Madrid, as well 
as in the other catholic courts o: Eu- 
rope, tosupply her place. Lhe French 
minister confidently announced ma- 
dame Victoire, the youngest daughter 
of Louis the fifteenth, a> her succes- 
sor, and the courts of Vienna and ‘Tu- 
rin evinced equal anxiety to give a 
queen to Spain. But these eager and 
selfish politicians little Knew the roo- 
ted and ardent effection which Fer- 
dinand felt for his consort. Her death, 
which happened on the 27th ef Au- 
gust, 175%, produced a fatal effect on 
a mind too feeble to strugyle with af- 
fliction, and threw hin into the most 
deplorable melancholy. He immedi- 
ately immured himself m the palace 
of Villaviciose, refused -to attend to 
the business of state, maintained an ob- 
stinate silence, and deprived himselé 
both of food and rest. Medicine could 
not minister to his diseased mind ; deep 
and rooted sorrow rapidiy exhausted 
the powers of nature. The cond'tion 
of the royal sufferer is teelingly des- 
cribed by lord Bristol, the british em- 
bassador. 

“ The extraordinary situation of 
this country from the catholic king’s 
indisposition, is the cause that all bu- 
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siness is ata stand. He has kept his 
bed for seven days, he was blooded 
twice within a few hours, and jas been 
physicked ; but his aversion to busi- 
ness, and his reluctance to see any one, 
except the two physicians, Increases 
daily. M. Ariaga went to Villavi- 
ciosu, but was by the king’s orders de- 
nied admittance. M. Sslava was re- 
fused his accustomed entrance. Mr 
Wil has not seen his majesty these 
six days, The duke of Alva came to 
Madrid on the 23d, where he now is, 
but the king receives no one; and for 
the last three days, even the infant 
1 on Louis has been retused access to 
hs brother by his express commands. 
There is a’ melancholy in the king 
which nothing can divert, and such a 
citled taciturnity prevails, that no di- 
eecuien ean be given, nor any order is- 
sucd. It is impossible to see what will 
be ise result of this unsettled scene*. 
-—* Fhe catholic king continues at 
Villavictosa withest any apparent 
change in his heaith. It would be 
difficult to describe the present situa- 
tion of the Spanish ministry. Mr 
Wail did not deny that the melancho- 
ly disposition of the catholic king had 
now almost entirely affected his head ; 
but added, that he had not uttered a 
weak, extravagant, or injudicious sen- 
timent. He will not be shaved, walks 
about withont any covering but his 
shirt, which has not been changed for 
a surprising time, and a night gown, 
He has not been in bed for ten nights, 
nor is he thought to have slept five 
hours since the second of this month, 
and that only by intervals of half an 
hour, sitting upon his chair. He de- 
clines lying down, because he ima- 
gines he shall die when he does sot.” 

From this melancholy state, Fer- 
dinand was relieved by death on the 


10th of August 1759, in the forty-- 


* The earl of Bristol to Mr. Pitt, Sept. 
25, 1758. 


? The ear} of Bristol to Mr. Pitt, Nov. 
13, 1758. 
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seventh year of his age, and four. 
teenth of his reign. 

According to the description of a 
contemporary writer, Ferdinand was 
short in stature, with an expressive 
and prepossessing, though not a hand. 
some countenance, a keen eye, and ¢ 
physiognomy perfectly Bourbon ; and 
though of a tranquil and sedate cha- 
racter, his manners and deportment 
had more of the vivacity and ease of a 
Frenchman, than the gravity and com- 
posure of a Spaniard, 

Ferdinand was a prince of inferior 
capacity, but of upright intentions 
and pacific disposition. In laying 
down a system of policy most advan- 
tageous to the real interests of his 
country, and pursuing it with probity 
and firmness, unshaken by threats, 
temptations, and promises, and in op- 
position to the ties of blood and the 
bias of private inclinations, he exhi- 
bits a spectical uncommon in the his- 
tory of nations. The prejudices of 
an interested policy, the zeal of party, 
the spirit of misguided heroism, have 
stigmatised the reign of this amiable 
monarch with the imputation of tame- 
ness and a dereliction of national hon- 
our. A more cool and dispassionate 
posterity have done justice to the wis- 
dom of his measures, and distinguish- 
ed him by the epithet of Ferdinand 
the Sage. During his tranquil reign, 
which was a longer period of peace 
than Spain had enjoyed since Philip 
the secend, and while the surroun- 
ding nations were involved in the 
horrors of war, his people continued - 
to flourish and improve in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, and con- 
ferred on him a fame superior to that 
derived from sanguinary triumphs, in 
adoring him as the father and resto- 
rer of his country. 

Ferdinand was economicz!, but 
not parsimonious; for he was liberal 
both in his public and private chari- 
ties. One among many instances 3 


recorded in the correspondence of 


British 
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British minister. I must mention a 
noble charity of his majesty. The 
provinces of Andalusia are reduced 
to such extremities from the terrible 
dearth, that great num/ers of people, 
who have neither money to purchase 
bread to support themselves, nor corn 
to sow the next season, were abandon- 
ing that country to retire into Cas- 
tile. ‘The king, to remedy these mis- 
fortunes and disorders, has sent the 
corregidor, the chief civil magistrate 
of Madrid, with a sum of £.100,000 
to distribute for these purposes, and 
acredit upon the different treasuries 
in the provinces for a much larger 
sum, to be employed in the same 
manner if necessary *.” 

Notwithstanding these and other 
benefactions, Ferdinand left in the 
royal treasury the amount of three 
millions sterling. But it must be 
confessed that this principle of rigid 
economy produced a measure as im- 
politic as it was unjust. By the so- 
phistry of the confessor, and the re- 
presentations of Ensenada, he was in- 
duced to suspend the payment of his 
father’s debts ; and thus established a 
precedent, which subverted public 
credit, and greatly diminished the ce- 
sources of the crown. 

By the demise of Ferdinand with- 
out issue, the crown of Spain devol- 
ved on his half brother Charles the 
third, king of Naples. 

After having made some prelimin- 
ary arrangements he proceeded to the 
Place of embarkation, where a fleet of 
sixteen ships of the line waited to 
Convey him to his new dominions. 

he passed through the town, the 
ouses were splendidly illuminated. 
On reaching the shore, he was sur- 
rounded by a large concourse of all 
tanks and ages, mingling acclamations 
and congratulations for his accession 
to a greater throne, with tears of re- 
Sret and concern for the departure of 
2 sovereign, who had proved himself 


* Mr Keene's dispatches. 


the father of his people; who found 
Naples the neglected capital of a dis- 
tant province, subject to the caprice 
and exactions of an unstable govern- 
ment, and had restored her to her an- 
tient splendour ; a sovereign who had 
regenerated the laws, revived com- 
merce, improved the arts and sciences, 
disciplined the troops, restored the 
honour of the Neapolitan flag in the 
neighbouring seas, and recalled to re- 
collection the bappy times of the Nox- 
man prinees, and the glorious memory 
ot Frederic the second. 
‘The elements smiled on the pro- 
ress of Charles. A favourable breeze 
wafted him to the coast of Catalonia 
in four days, and he landed at Barce- 


lona amidst the joyful acclamations 


of his new subjects. During his short 
residence in this city, he gave an in- 
stance of his clemency by restoring 
many of the rights and privileges of 
which the Catalans had been deprived 
for their rebellion in 1640, and their 
opposition to Philip the fifth. He 
took the road through Saragossa, and 
reaching Madrid on the 9th of De- 
cember, diplayed the affectionate so- 
licitude of a son, by visiting the queen 
mother, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated twenty years. Assuming the 
government, he employed the first 
months of his reign in those arrange- 
ments which were necessary after 2 
change of sovereigns. 

It is remarkable that the first: act 
of Charles, as sovereign of Spain, was 
an order issued at the instigation of 


the queen dowager to Farinelli®, en- 
joining 


* The departure of Farinelli from a coun- 
try endeared to him by a long residence, 
and still more the abruptness of this order, 
affected his mind. He frequently observed, 
that as he had never abused his Influence 
with the queen, he did not deserve such a 
disgraceful dismission. Ketiring to Bolog- 
na, he built a large house, and lived in 
great hospitality and magnificence. He was 
always fond of receiving English travellers, 
from a sentiment of gratitude to the coun- 


try where he had acquired a considerable 
foxytune. 
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joining him te quit Spain without 
delay 3 but he continued to him the 
pension granted by the deceased sove- 
reign. 

Knsenada and his partisans exulted 
at the accession of the new sovereign, 
hoping to rise again to power under 
the goverument of a prince to whom 
they had testified such a zealous de- 
votion. ‘Phey soon, however, found 
thet Charles had ether views to fol- 
low, and other purtialities to gratify. 
‘Lhe only favour granted to the dis- 
eracca minister and his contidant Or- 
Gehana, Wasa pardon, and a conse- 
Guent permission to return to court. 

Charies evinced his respect for the 
memory of his brother by retaining 
most oi his ministers, particularly 
Cieneral Wall. He dismissed only 
Valparaiso, to intiust the finances to 
the marquis Squilaci, whose talents 
und integrity he had proved in_ his 
Neapolitan dominions. He conferred 
on the duke of Losada, a nobleman 
long attached to his person, the post 
of Esquire of the body, a distinguished 
place in the royal household ; and he 
accepted the resignation of the duke 
of Alva, but allowed him to retain 
his honours and appointments. His 
arrangements being adjusted, he made 
his public entry on the 16th of July, 
and concluded the ceremony with the 
national spectacle of a bull-teast. On 
the following day, after the celebra- 
tion of mass, by the primate archbish- 
on of ‘Poledo, he took the usual oaths, 
and received the homage of his sub- 
jects. The incapacity and exclusion 
of his first-born were again announ- 


fortune. He retained the highest respect 
fer the memory of Sir Benjamin Keene, and 
mentioned his death as a great misfortune 
to the courts of England and Spain. One 
of the apartinents of his house was orna- 
mented with the portraits of his illustrious 
(atrons, Philip the fitth, Elizabeth Farnese, 
®erdinand and Barbara, Charles Emanuel, 
king of Sardinia, and pope Benedict the 
fourteenth. Hedied in 1782, in a very ad- 
vanced age.—Burney’s Tour through France 
end Italy, v. 3, p. 222, 


ced as at Naples ; and Chartes, his 
second son, was acknowledved prince 
of Asturias and successor to the Soa. 
nish throne, 

As Charles had long made the 
theory of finance and commerce the 
objects of his particular attention, and 
had witnessed the advantages of an 
improved agriculture in his Italian 
states, the earliest period of his reign 
was distinguished by operations of po. 
litical economy. To remedy the 
mischiefs derived from the impotitic 
parsimony of ihe deceased sovereiyn, 
he adopted measures for the ljquida- 
tion of his father’s debts, by fustall. 
ments of G per cent., which commen. 
ced in 17625 and he forined a plan 
for the gradual discharge of those in- 
curved in preceding periocs, the in- 
terest of which absorbed the best re- 
venues of the crown, He next diree- 
ted his attention to agriculture, which 
had been a great object of his care in 
his Italian dominions. He remitted 
to the Jand-holders of Andalusia, 
Murcia, and Old Castile, ail the sums 
advanced by the royal treasury, du- 
ring the recent years of scarcity ; and 
imported considerable supplies of grain 
to revive the culture of those provin- 
ces which languished for want of 
seed*, 

We present the reader with a pic- 
ture of the new sovereign and his 
court, drawn by the Earl of Bristol 
soon after he assumed the office of 
British ambassador in a dispatch to Mr 
Pitt. 

“In order to give you a thorough 
light into the Spanish system, Ilay hold 
of this opportunity to acquaint you, 
not only with the characters of the 
different personages who compose this 
court, but also with their connections 
or friendships. By this you will be 
able to judge of the situation of af. 
fairs. 


— 


* Burgoing, 2, p. 29.-—Beccatint, » 208 
03. 
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begin with the very respect- 
able one of the catholic king, who 
has good talents, a happy memory, 
and an uncymipon command of him- 
self on all occasions. His having 
been often deecived, renders him sus- 
picious. He ever prefers carrying a 
point by gentle means, and has the 
patience to repeat exhortations, rather 
than exert his authority even in triiles. 
Yet, with the greatest air of gentle- 
ness, he keeps his ministers and atten- 
dants in the utmest awe. 

‘As a branch of the House of 
Bourbon, the catholic king bas an af- 
fection for France 3 but as a Spaniard, 
and as a powerful prince upon a dis- 
tinct throne, he wishes not to have it 
thought that his kingdom, during his 
reign, is directed by French counsels 
asit was inthe time of Philip the 
fifth, What he takes most to heart 
is, to secure his son, the king of Na- 
ples, upon that throne where he has 
placed him. Every view, and each 
negotiation to procure tranquillity to 
Spain, is with the prospect of being 
entirely at liberty to assist the young 
Sicilian monarch, in case any power 
should attempt to disturb bim in the 
quiet possession of his dominions. 

“The queen mother’s capacity is 
not equal to what it was once reputed 
to be. Her Majesty, one may infer 
trom many little artifices, has not yet 
discovered, what every other person 
1s convinced of, that she neither has 
nor will obtain any influence in affairs. 
“he notoriously slights the three prin- 
cipal persons here, General Wall, 
marquis Squilaci, and the duke of 
Lozada ; and I have myself been pre- 
sent, when she has ridiculed some of 
them in a manner which was net to 
be expected from one in her Majesty’s 
Station. 

The marquis Squilaci is’ not 
bright. He is fond of business, and 
never complains of having too much, 
notwithstanding the variety of depart- 
ments that centre inhim. He would 
be averse to any war; and as the 


| 


royal coffers are far from being full, 
and the measures he has already taken 
to replenish them have occasioned a 
sreat clamour against him, he thinks 
he could never stand his ground, tf 
the exigency of the state drove him 
io invent new methods of raising ad- 
ditional taxes. believe his excel- 
lency is incapable of taking any 
bribes, but I would not be equally 
responsible for his wife the marchio- 
ness’s indifference with regard to pre- 
sents. She is suspected to receive 
considerable remiitances from France, 
but this being ditheult to prove, 1 re- 
late it as the general opinion. How- 
ever, the marquis d’Ossun’s behaviour 
ives ground to these suspicions, 

“ ‘The duke of Losada has a mo- 
derate genius, but an incomparable 
character for worth and honesty. ‘The 
strongest encornium of him, is the 
king of Spain’s having so invariably 
distinguished him for upwards of 
thirty years. For had there been any 
thing amiss in this nobleman, the dis- 
cernment of his sovereign would have 
detected it, and that would have oc- 
casioned his catholic majesty’s with- 
drawing his friendship from this con- 
fidant. ‘Lhe duke does net interfere 
with the political affairs of Europe ; 
and, therefore, my mentioning him 
here is chietly because he bears so 
principal a part in the palace. 

«* As several other persons have 
opportunities of talking to the king of 
Spain, who are from their offices im- 
mediately about the royal person, and 
for that reason can now and then 
drop words or hints about affairs, 
without presuming to offer advice, I 
will continue to give the characters 
of some, whose names perhaps have 
never reached England. 

“The marquis of Montealegre, 
mayor domo mayor, is a thorough 
Spaniard, one who concerns himself 
only in the discharge of his office, and 
who will ever be inclined to peace ; 
yet, from bigotted principles, would 
chuse to have a war with heretics, 

cathe: 
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rather than with those ef his own 
communion. 

‘“* | have, upon a former occasion, 
sent word, that the duke of Medina 
Celi was an illustrious cypher, whose 
great name procured him the post of 
master of the horse, in which employ- 
ment he attends upon the catholic 
King every day at his hunting. But 
this great nobleman’s capacity does 
not reach far enough to govern the 
royal stables, or even those which are 
dependent upon himself, with proprie- 
ty. I believe, if he was asked where 
England lay on the map, he would 
be at a loss where to point at the spot ; 
yet he is so good a courtier, that he 
would clamour for any war, the in- 
stant he thought his sovereign was in- 
clined for it. 

““Don Pedro Stuart, grandson of 
the late marslial Berwick, waits upen 
his catholic majesty as regularly, in 
the office of master of the horse, and 
officiates in the absence of the duke 
of Medina Celi. Heis a Lieutenant 
General in the marine, and reckoned 
the best sea officer in the Spanish 
service. He has great vivacity in his 
imagination, with good parts, though 
uncultivated. He is well looked up- 
on by the king, and has been very 
explicit in his sentiments, how preju- 
dicial a war with England, at all 
times, must be to Spain. 

“ Prince Masserano, the dukes of 
Bournonville and Banos, three ca 
tains of the body guards, have all fre- 
quent occasions of being in conversa- 
tion with their sovereign. The first, by 
descent an Italian, is most servilely 
attached tothe French interest. ‘The 
duke of Bournonville, with excellent 
talents, but the most corrupted mo- 
rals, is by birth a Fleming, and tho’ 
he wishes well to France, there is no 
cause he would not either adopt or re- 


Jinquish.to serve any private purpose. 


‘The catholic king likes neither, of 
them; but distinguishes the duke of 
Banos, 2 Spaniard of the antient 
rouse of Ponce de Leon, who thinks 
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of nothing but the business of his pro. 
fession, and with a moderate capacity, 
has conduct enough to behave unex. 
ecptionably to all parties, 

“ M. Ariaga, the secretary of state 
for the marine, is a quiet man; but 
too easily led by the jesuits. He is 
convinced that the Spanish navy nei. 
ther is, nor can be in a situation to 
cope with that of Great Britain, He 
would be against a war, and from 
principle, as well as experience, is sa- 
tistied that Spain could not be a gain. 
er by interrupting the present peace 
it enjoys. 

“ I cannot omit Don Joseph Au- 
gustin de Llano, nephew to Don Se- 
bastian de Ja Quadra, formerly secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs. He 
is the first secretary te Mr Wall, and 
does almost the whole business in his 
excellency’s department ; and to his 
opinion Mr Wall pays the greatest 
deference. Although he is young, 
he has been for a great number of 
years in that-office, and is as able a 
man as any in this country. I wish, 
for that reason, he was more inclined 
for England than I fear he is. As 
general Wall is not the most correct 
writer, M, de Llano pens all the dis- 
patches and memorials of consequence: 
I have discovered that the celebrated 
peevish one from this court, delivered 
to me at the beginning of the present 
year, was of this gentleman’s compo 
sition. 

“ The marquis de la Ensenada 
must not be forgot. He is vain and 

resumptuous, has some experience, 
bet never had any application. The 
three first secretaries of the different 
departments he once possessed, di 
the whole business of those offices. 
They prepared notes for him, which 
were to be carricd to the dispacho 5 
and he received his lessons from them, 
because he neither had, the capacity 
requisite for business of such smpor- 
tance, nor would give himself t 
trouble necessary to examine into 3 
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with the prospect of being employed. 
He has dedicated all his attention to 
the duke of Losada, whom he has 
gained, and is very assiduous in the 
palace, where he makes his appear- 
ance both in the town and country 
seats 

‘His views are to succeed the 
marquis Squilaci, some time or other, 
which the marquis knows, and from 
apprehension of his driving that point 
too fast, has grown shy of him. He 
kas never been even upon speaking 
terms with General Wall, as the or- 
der for his arrest passed through that 
minister’s hands, General Wall and 
the duke of Losada are apparently 
well together ; yet there is no connec- 
tion between them, because of that 
nobleman’s unaccountable partiality 
to M. de la Ensenada. The duke 
of Losada and the marquis Squilaci 
are upon the same terms, and for the 
same reason. Mr Wall, Don Julian 
Ariaga, and the marquis Squilact, 
without being particularly united, 
sincerely wish each other to continue 
in their several employments, for none 
of them attempt to encroach upun 
what is out of his peculiar province. 
Of course, they go on with harmony, 
and are ready to serve each other up- 
on all occasions. Se that, notwith- 
standing the duke of Losada’s favour 
towards the marquis de la Ensenada, 
that strong triumvirate serves as a 
barrier to Ensenada’s ambition, a pas- 
sion that would guide him to devote 
himself either to the English or French 
interest, whichever would best answer 
his purpose te get into power ; altho’ 
he would, when he was rivetted, shew 
himself to be what he was before stig- 
matised with the character of, a pliant 
tool to any French ministry. 


* It is perhaps scarcely necessary to ap- 
prize the reader, that this character of En- 
senada is evidently drawn from the repre- 
sentations of those persons with whom, in 
the actual state of the Spanish court, a Bri- 
minister naturgly associated. 

Nov. 1813. 
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Specimens of Eminent GERMAN Poets 
qorks have not been traas/a- 
led. 

(Continued from page 749.) 
KLEIST. 
WE have already exhibited speci- 


mens of this writer’s powers in 
different branches of poetical compo- 
sition. ‘The two following pieces, 
whieh correspond to each other, dis- 
play a singular vein of thought, com- 
bined with some fine descriptive ima; 
gery. ——- 


I. The Grave-Song. 


Woe to thee, that thou hast died ! 
Thou wilt no more see Aurora, when 
she gleams in her ruddy chariot thro” 
the morning sky, with golden hair; 
nor wilt thou see the branches cov- 
ered with dew ; nor in the melancholy 
grove, the sun in the mirror of the 
green wave. ‘The edour of the vio- 
let will no more gladden thy senses, 
nor the murmur of the stream, which 
drinks the roses, over which the little 
crisped waves rise at the soft breath 
of the zephyrs. ‘The tones of Philo- 
mela will no longer charm thee ; nor 
wilt thou listen with delight to my 
friend, whose harp sighs like Philo- 
mela. 

On the other hand, thou wilt no 
more sec the virtuous man suffering, 
ashamed of his nakedness, starving 
and weeping through life ; whilst the 
fortunate villain stalks proudly in 
silk and gold, Thou will not see the 
tyrant set his foot an the neck of 
frecborn people, who pay him tribute, 
not for defending them, but for his 
own pleasure, No fool, no lordling 
will torment thee with his stupid 
harangues, Storm, pestilence, earth- 
quake, and war, will appal thee no 
longer. The earth itself, with pesti- 
lence, and war, and want flies away 
from under thy feet, The storm 
and the thunder rage far beneath 
thee, and rest and joy fill thy heart 
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in regions of sunshine. © Well is it for 
thee, that thon hast died. 


Il. The Birih-Song. 


Woe to thee, that thou art born! 
That great madhouse, the world, re- 
ceives thee to thy sorrow. Neither 
wisdom nor virtue is a bulwark against 
the rage of guilt, whose tempests will 
overwhelm thee. ‘Phe shadow of a 
fauit, amid a hundred virtues, will 
often awaken behind thee the fright- 
ful cry of the slanderer. When full 
of lofty wrath, thou bravely present- 
est to hin thy breast, all indeed 1s 
silent ; but quickly again the sound of 
mocking folly is heard behind thee. 
If thou speakest not like the stormy 
wind; if thou drinkest not, as the 
earth drinks, when the sea rolls in 
whirlpools; if thy body shakes not 
like an earthquake, when thou art 
enraged, thou then hast not the soul 
ofa hero. If thou makest not a dan- 
cing bow from a distance to Phryne, 
thou then knowest nothing of the 
great world, If thou plungest not 
1:9 paming and voluptuous pleasure, 
thow hast no spirit; none. Nothing, 
nothing wilt thou see, but folly and 
misery. QOrher calamities take a 
wider range. All nations must fly 
before the fery flood of war; before 
pale hunger and playue, the compan- 
ions of war. The sea rolls furiously ; 
destruction and death swim on its 
waves. A subterraneous thunder 
roars; the earth opens its mouth, 
buries, in flame, fields, and woods, 
with all that inhabit them.—AI! 
these thimgs wilt thou sce, and more. 

On the other hand, thou wilt elso 
see nature full of softer beauty. The 
sea, the mirror of the morning sky, 
will gladden thee with its ruddy 
Jight ; its sounds will excite rapture. 
When the'sun blazes, then hid in the 
night of the woods, the birch trees 
will shade thee with their waving 


Thou wilt throw thvselftran- 


quil beneath the blooming bushcs of 
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the meadow ; thou wilt breatie plea. 
sure, and see the ouitertly, in check. 
ered pomp, on every bloom ; also the 
pheasant amid the clover, which 
shews to thee its neck, now red, now 
brown, now green, in the glittering 
sunbeams. ‘Lhe meadows also will 
charm thee, adorned with rain-bows, 
and shewing in the: stream, a laby. 
rinith of blooms, and many a varie. 
gated chaplet of flowers. In the 
midst shines the radiant image ej 
Phocous, and above, zephyr blows in 
gentie breezes. ‘Lhe lark, unceen, 
but ever heard, sings from the clouds, 
Virtue too is not wholly ted from the 
world 3 and many a friend, (such as 
my Lange isto me) will bless thee 
with wisdom and love, and be thy 
trust, when falsehood seeks thy de- 
struction. Let envy, and envious 
ravens scream; but dsink thou, like 
the eagle, from the sun's glow— 
Withdraw thyself into thy virtue, 
when it storms. But oftener heaven 
will smile on thee. Life contains 
more of pleasure than of sorrow.— 
Well is it for thee, that thou hast 
been born.” 

We conclude with the following 
Hymn, in which, 2s in the poem ¢ 
Spring, he treads close on the fuot- 
steps of Thomson. 

‘Great is the Lord! Heavens 
without number are his abode; his 
chariot is the thunder clead, end 
lightning his team. Praise the 
ertul, the mereiful Lord, ye 
histower 5 ye suns, flame to his glory; 
earth, sing his praise. Extol him, 
ye seas; raise your loud voice in his 
honour 3 ve streams, murmur to him 
Ned to him thou lofty head of the 
cedar, and every wood. Ye oxen 
low to his praise in the groves sing 
to him, ye birds, sing. Be his altar, 
ye tucks, let your mists ascend to him 
as incense. Praise: him, thou echo, 
and let all nature sing to him a 84 
concert; and thou, master of 
earth, O man! pour thyself al) out 


in harmony. Let not the sun ams 
from 
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Method of restoring a Picture of Raphael's. 


‘om the golden wave, nor sink be- 
neath it, that thou dost not join thy 
song with the song of nature. Praise 
him in dry weather and in rain; in 
sunshine and storms when it snows, 
when frost builds bridges over the 
water, and when the earth is green. 
In flood, in war, and pestilence, trust 
in and praise him: he cares for thee 5 
he created man to make him happy. 
And O with what rich love has he 
cared also for me! He has given to 
me, insiead of gold and glerv, the 
power of discovering truth, and a 
friend, and my harp. Preserve to 
me, O Lord, what thon hast given ; 
L ask no more; with holy fear will I, 
with all my weak powers, praise thee 
forever, In deep woods alone, will 
Lhold converse with thee; and sigh 
aloud, and gaze on the heaven, which 
appears through the branches. I 
will wander on the sea shore, and 
view thee on every wave. I will 
hear thee in the storm. Enraptured 
I will mount the cliffs, and through 
the broken clouds behold thee. I 
will seek thee through the day, till 
might wrans me im holy dreams ! 


Method of restoring a Picture of Ra- 
PHAEL’S. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

AWARE of the lively interest you 

discover in all matters relative 
to the fine arts, which I observe with 
Pleasure are at present making such 
rapid improvement in our own coun- 
try, I hand you an account of the 
very ingenious and successful process 
observed by some members of the 
National Institute of France (to whom 
the task was confided) of entirely re- 
mowing the decayed frannel on which 
the divine Raphael painted his pre- 
Cious picture of Le Vierge au Dona- 
faire, brought from Foligno. This 
valuable specimen is now safely Jaid 
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down on canvas, and to the great de- 
light of every admirer of this preat 
and immortal master, perfectly resto- 
red, Civis. 

Edinburgh, 

11th Nov. 1813. 

This celebrated picture, known by 
the name of the Vierge au Donataire, 
is one of the finest werks of Raphael 
Sanzio, born at Urbino, on Good 
Friday, in the year 1483, and who diced 
at Rome on the same day, in 1520, 
aged thirty-seven years. 

it reptesents the Virgin seated in 
the midst of a glory of angels, and 
holding in her arms the infant Jesus, 
who plays with the robe of his mother. 
Sho receives, with humility and mo- 
desty, the vows and prayeis made to 
her by St John, St Francis, and St Je- 
rome, in favour of a gentlemen of the 
chamber of the Pope, who, with his 
hands joined, fervently implores her 
protection. In the middle of the 
piece, and under the Virgin, with his 
eyes turned towards her, an angel holds 
a tablet, destined to receive the name 
of the chamberlain donor of the picture. 
The back-ground represents a land- 
scape. 

This valuable work was executed 
by Raphael for Sigismund Conil, a 
man of J€arning, Chemberlain and 
Principal Secretary to Pope Julius If. 
It was first placed over the high altar 
of the church called Ara. coli, at 
Rome. Afterwards, viz. about the 
year 1565, the picture was carried to 
Foligno, and given to the church of 
the Nuns of St Anne by the sister Anne 
Conti, niece of Sigismund. It was 
taken by the French from the church, 
and made one of the hundred articles 
of the treaty of Tolentino. It has 
been engraved by Vincenzio Vittoria. 

The Adaiinistration is of opinion, 
that it will render an important. ser- 
vice to the aris, in making public an 
extract from jthe interesting report, 
which the Messrs Guyton Morveau, 
Berthollet, Vincent, and Tauny, 

Members 
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Members of the National Institute, 
have made to that learned society con- 
cerning the operations which this 
precious picture has undergone. 

When it was taken away from Fo- 
ligno, it was in such a state of decay, 
that the Commissaries for the Arts in 
Italy hesitated whether they should 
send it to Paris; and they did not de- 
termine upon transporting it thither, 
until they had first secured several 
parts of the painting, which had start- 
ed from its ground, by means of 
gauzes glued upon the surface Besides 
this injury, the pannel of 0 m 0 32 (in- 
ches) in thickness, on which the picture 
4vas painted, had a crack of Om 0 10 
{inches,) wide under its upper part, 
descending and gradually diminishing 
as far as the left knee of the infant 
Jesus ; from this fracture, to the right 
edge of the picture,the surface formed a 
curve of mr the greatest sine was O 
3a 0 67 (inches) and from the fracture 
to the other edge, another curve of 0 
m 0 54 (inches) sine. A great num- 
ber of scales were already detached, 
and, moreover, the picture was worm- 
eaten in various places. 

It was therefore necessary to find 
out some means of saving this valu- 
able performance from the ruin which 
threatened it ; and the Administration 
determined upon having them imme- 
diately put in execution, well persua- 
ded that nothing could be~ effectual 
short of transferring the picture to an 
entirely new ground: but, since it 
‘was not without the most religious 
respect, that an operation of such im- 
portance could be undertaken, and 
more especially when the subject of 
it was a picture of this great master, 
ahey requested from the Minister of 
tbe Interior an invitation to the Na- 
tional Institute, to appoint out of its 
body a commission for conducting the 
projected restoration, and making a 
report thereupon, for the purpose of 
quieting the minds of the timorous, 
and silencing those persons who might 


bs inclined to doubt of its success; 


Method of restoring a Picture of Raphael's. 


and above all, for rendering publi: 
operations the most simple, and the 
farthest removed from that quackery 
and juggling in which things of this 
kind had formerly been enveloped, 

This commission was composed of 
Messrs Guyton and Bertholet, che. 
mists, and of the Citizens Vincent 
and Taunay, painters. They percei- 
ved, as well as the Administration, the 
urgent necessity for restoring the Pic- 
ture: here follows the detail of -the 
operations which they followed: 

It was necessary, as a previous step, 
to render the surface perfectly plane, 
To this end, a gauze having been pas. 
ted over the painting, the picture was 
turned upon its face. The Citizen 
Haquin then formed in the substance 
of the wood a number of small chan. 
nels, at certain distances from each 
other, and extending from the upper 
extremity of the arch, to where the 
pannel presented a truer surface. He 
introduced irto these channels smal! 
wooden wedges, and afterwards co- 
vered the whole surface with wet 
cloths, which he took care to renew 
from time to time. 

The action of these wedges, expan- 
ding by the humidity, obliged the pan- 
nel to re-assume its original form, the 
two parts of the crack before mention- 
ed were brought together ; and the ar- 
tist, having introduced a strong glue 
to re-unite them, applied cross bars 
of oak, for the purpose of retaming 
the picture, during its diying, in the 
form which it had taken. 

The desiccation was performed very 
slowly ; a second gauze was applied 
over the former, and upon that two 
Successive layers of spungy papel 
This preparation, which is called the 
cartonage, being dry, the picture wa 
again inverted upon a table, to which 
it was firmly fixed down, and they al- 
terwards proceeded to the separation 
of the wood on which the picture h 
been painted. 

The first operation was performed 


by means of two saws, the one, 
hich 
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which worked perpendicularly, and 
the other horizontally. ‘The work of 
the saws being finished, the wood was 
found to be reduced to 0 m 0 10 (in- 
ches) in thickness. ‘The artist after- 
wards made use of a plane, of a form 
convex, in the direction of its breadth : 
this was applied obliquely upon the 
wood, so as to take off very small sha- 
vings, and to avoid raising the grain 
of the wood, which was reduced, by 
this means, to 0 m O 02 (inches) 
thick. 

He took afterwards a flat toothed 
plane*, of which the effect is neatly 
similar to that of a rasp, which takes 
off the wood in form of a dust or pow- 
der: it was reduced by this tool to a 
thickness not exceeding that of an or- 
dinary sheet of paper. 

In this state, the wood having been 
repeatedly wetted with fair water, in 
small compartments, was carefully de- 
tached by the artist with the rounded 
point of a knife-blade. The Citizen 
Haquin, having then taken away the 
whole of the priming on which the 
picture had been painted, and especial- 
ly the varnishes, which some former 
reparations had made necessary, laid 
open the very sketch itself of Raphael. 

In order to give some degree of sup- 
Pleness to the painting, so much har- 
dened by time, it was rubbed with 
Cotton dipped in oil, and wiped with 
old muslin ; after which a coating of 
white lead, ground with oil, was sub- 
stituted for the former priming, and 
laid on with a soft brush, 

After three months drying, a gauze 
Was pasted on to the oil priming, and 
over that a fine cloth. ‘This being a- 
gain dried, the picture was eed 
from the table, and again turned, for 
the purpose of taking off the cartonage 
by means of water; which operation 
being finished, they proceeded to take 
away certain inequalities of the sur- 
Zace, which had arisen from its unequal 


* Ravot plat a fer entidle.” 
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shrinking} during the former opera- 
tions. ‘Io this end ihe artist applied 
successively to these inequalities a thin 
paste of wheaten Hower, over which a 
strong paper being laid, he passed 
over it a heated iron, which produced 
the desired effect ; but it was not un- 
til the most careful trial had been 
made of the due heat of the iron, that 
it was aliowed to approach the picture. 

We have thus seen, that having 
fixed the picture freed from every ex- 
traneous matter, upon an oil priming, 
and having given a true form to its sur- 
face,it yet remained to apply thischef a’ 
euvre of art firmly upon a new ground, 
To this end it was necessary to paper 
it afresh, and to take away the gauze 


which had been provisionally laid up- 


on the priming, to add a new coat ox 
white lead and oil, and to apply upon 
that a very soft gauze, over which 
was again Jaid a cloth, woven all of 
one piece, and impregnated on the 
exterior surface with a resinous mix- 
ture, which served to fix it upon a 
similar cloth stretched upon the frame. 
This last operation required the ut- 
most care, in applying to the prepa- 
red cloth the body of the painting 
freed again irom its cartonage, in a- 
voiding the injuries which aight a- 
rise from too great or unequal an ex- 
tension, and, at the same time, in o- 
bliging every part of its vast extent 
to adhere equally to the cloth stretch- 
ed upon the frame. 

Thus was this valuable picture in- 
corporated with a base more durable 
even than its former one, and guard- 
ed against those accidents which had 
before produced its decay. It was 
still, however, to undergo that part of 
its restoration which may be stiled 
pictorial. 

This was confided by the Adminis- 
tration to Monsieur Roeser, to whom 

rt 


+ Recoguillemont, for which no adequate 
word occurs in English. The French lane 
guage is extremely rich in terms of art, 
most of which are of a Sgurative kind, 
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st owes the reparation of other valu- 
able pictures, and whiose repeated suc- 
cess wae a sufficient motive for their 
confidence, ‘The Commissaties ha- 
ving pomted cut ihe processes to be 
made use of on this oreaston, are sa- 
tished that it has been dene in a man- 
ner as pertect could be desiscd and 
here terminates (heirinteresting report, 

We have thus the happiness of see- 
ing this chef @ocuvre of the immortal 
Raphacl restored, as it were, Lonew life, 
shining in all ite splendour, and with- 
out any fear of the return of those ac- 
cidents which had threatened to rav- 
ish it for ever from the admiration of 
the world. Administration of 
the Central Museum of arts, which 
has thus, by its superior intelligence, 
perfected the art of Restoration, will 
doubtless neglect nothing which may 
tend to preserve so valuable an art in 
all its purity; and notwithstanding 
such repeated successes, will not suffer 
it to be applied except to objects which 
are so far decayed, that it is better to 
subject them to those hazards, which 
are inseparable from operations so de- 
licate and multifarious, than to aban- 
don them to the destruction which 
threatens them. Phe invitation which 
the Administration of the Museum 
has made to the National Institute, 
to direct the above described processes 
in the restoring of this picture, is a 
sure warrant that the learned men 
who compose it, look upon their la- 
bours as carried on under the eye of 
the whole of enlightened Europe. 


Report by a Committee of the Society 
for the suhpressiou of Begging, upon 
@ Loan-Fund and Savings-Bank ; 

with other documents. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

Observed with pleasure, that in 
one of your former Numbers, you 
furnished the readers of the Magazine 
with an account of the origin and 
progress of “ the Society for the sup- 
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pression of Begging,” established j) 
idinburgh last season, 

Lhe supporters of this Society 
seem not to have limited their labours 
to the framing of rules for the inst). 
tution. ‘Lhey have been unremittip« 
tu the application of these rules to prac. 
tice ; and, as might have Leen expected 
trom their cordial co-operation, their 
measures have been crowned with 
complete success. sirects are 
now almost entirely clear ot that 
motely crew, whose frignttul appear. 
ance and unceasing importunities were 
a reproach to the town. ‘The mhabi- 
tants have also the satistaction of 
knowing, from undoubted scvrces of 
informauon, that their poover breth- 
ren have not been driven ‘rom fol- 
lowing the only way in which they 
could procure a subsistence, by the 
strong hand of power, to siarve on the 
fields, or prey upon their neighbours; 
but that, after a most minute investi- 
gation into the situation of every in- 
dividual pauper, assistance is promptly 
afforded to them in a due proportion 
to their necessities, and much more 
ample than that procured from the 
hand of casual and_ indiscriminate 
charity. The labours of the Society 
have not only thus most essentially 
contributed to the comfort of the 
indigent, but they have driven a host 
of sturdy beggars (who were crawling 
about the streets, to the disgrace 0! 
the police, and the disgust of stran- 
gers,) to seek for support in well- 
directed industry. 

The load thus taken off the inhabi- 
tants, by removing these vagrants, 
whom they thoughtlessly encourages 
in a trade of begging, and who con- 
stituted by far the greater proportion 
of street-beggars, has been of signal 
advantage ; for now, that their whole 
charity goes to the éru/y needy, the 
situation of these unfortunate cre’- 
tures has become comparatively com> 
fortable. 

The funds of the Society are, I 


am told, in 2 flourishing condition, 
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and its business in-every department 

goes on with a degree of regularity 

aid ease, which is not often to be 
found in older and less complicated 
institutions. 

{his is to be attributed solely to 
the deliberate and persevering exer- 
tions of men, Whose Zeal is not with- 
out knowledge. 

A paper was handed to me the 
other day, purporting to be a “ le- 
port upon oan-tund and savings- 
bank,” drawn up by a committee, 
and subinitted to a meeting of the 
Society in October last, by Mr J. H. 
Forbes, with a letter addressed te 
that gentleman, by Mr Bridges, the 
secretary of the Society, commenting 
upon certain parts of this new scheme. 

The Society have appointed the 
report and letter to be printed, with 
a view no doubt to discussion, 

I now send you the copy i received, 
and Lam sure you will not hesitate 
‘a give it farther publicity, by in- 
sertingit im your respectable journal. 

From the length of the report, and 
Mr Bridges’s letter, 1 cannet think 
of entering at present into 2 discussion 
ot the subjects treated in them; but 
L propose sending you a few observa- 
tions on the report and letter for the 
next Number of the Mayazine. 

The inhabitants will then have 
made themselves acquainted with the 
nature of the scheme, as detailed in 
tae report, and the arguments to be 
used either in support of, or in oppo- 
sition to it, will be better understood 
than at present. I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

A. T. 2. 

Edinburgh 18th Nov. 1813. 

- 

* Mr Forbes presented a Report from 
the Committee upon the establish- 
ment of a Savings- Bank and Loan- 
Fund, which he read, together with 
a letter to him from Mr JamMEs 
Brinces, the Secretary, on the sub- 
ject of the Loan-Fund. The Meet- 
ing directed, that the Report and 
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Letter should be printea and cir- 

culated 5 and appointed the subject 

to be resumed at the Monthly 

Meeting in December next.” 

Minutes of Meeting Oct. 11. ISLS. 
Report upon a Loan- Fund and Savings- 
Bank. 

To the Report which was originally 
drawn up tor explaining the views 
and constitution of the Society, It was 
remarked, that the plan would not be 
complete, without embracing also the 
encouragement of sober and industri- 
ous habits among the poor, by the m- 
stitution of a Loan-Fund and a Sa- 
Vings- Bank 3 at the same time, 1b was 
observed, that it would be injudici- 
eus to attempt too much at first 5 and 
thai these might easily be ingrafted 
afterwards upoa the plan of the Suocie- 
ty, when iis more immediate objects 
were im active operation, 

The meihod which bas now been 
intrecaced into the general business 
of the Secicty, and the suceess which 
has attended its exertions, as they have 
been condned almost exclusively to 
the suppression of street-beggars, will 
now enable the Directors to devote 
their attention to the encouragemeni 
of industry among a different and 
more respectable elass of poor persons. 
‘Vhis may be accomptished by the es- 

ablishment of a Loan-I'ind, upon the 
vlan of that which has been so success- 
ful at Bath. About seven years ago, 
that Socicty first began to give loans 
to poor persons, who had sutiered any 
unforeseen calamity, and which that 
loan might be the means of repairing 5 
provided the applicant could shew 
reasonable grounds of being able to 
repay the loan by weekly instal!ments 
of one shilling in the pound, and pro- 
duce a respeciable cautioner, a liouse- 
holder, for the due repayment of it. 
The plan has been since steadily tol- 
lowed out; and as their experience 
must be a much safer guide than any 
theoretical or speculative opinion, 
your Comuiitce beg to quote the 
words 
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words of their latest Report upon this 
subject :—** The snccess of our loan 
system, under strictly judicious man- 
agement has been gratifying beyond 
our most sanguine expectations, from 
the manifest promotion of regular ha- 
bits of economy, from gratitude fre- 
quently expressed, and frem the clear- 
ly improved condition of those who 
have been so assisted.” Such is the 
result of the experience of a seven 
years trial. 

It must be quite obvious, that the 
loan of a small sum of money to a 
poor person, without the exorbitant 
mterest which he is often obliged to 
pay, may be the means ef saving an 
industrious family from want, and of 
putting them again in a way of ac- 
quiring a livelihood ; and thus ulti- 
mately prove a great saving to the 
public®. 

An opjection has been urged a- 
gainst the system of a Loan-Fund, 
which deserves attentave considera- 
tion. It has been said, that the ready 
advance of meney will produce im- 
providence and want of economy 


® A case lately occurred at the Reposi- 
tory belonging to the Society, which may 
illustrate this point. One of the women 
who spin for the Society had 2 son who was 
then working with a comb-maker, and who, 
as soon as he was bound as an apprentice, 
was to receive from his master 2s. 6d. a- 
week for the firet year. The master, how- 
ever, required that she should pay 20s. as the 
price of the indentures, 2 sum which the poor 
woman could not raise ; and the masfer had 
not sufficient honesty to enter into indenturcs 
immediately, and deduct this sum from 
the boy’s wages. It was his interest to keep 
him working 4s long as possible without en- 
tering into the engagement by which he was 
to pay him wages. When the poor woman 
mentioned this, and the offer was made to 
her of a loan of 20s. on condition of her re- 
paying it by a weekly installment of Is. she 
joyfully acceded to the proposal. 

Surely such a loan as this was judicious, 
as it gained to the family the boy’s earnings, 
and would make his apprenticeship expire 
sooner than it otherwise would have done, 
he had not thus been enabled instant! 
xo enter into indentures. 
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among the poor, who will be induceg 
to embark in the world without havin 
laid up a little stock for their success, 
trusting to the liberality of the socie. 
ty in affording them a loan which 
they may not be able to repay, and 
thus bring upon themselves and their 
families a debt which may in future 
effectually cramp their exertions, 

Every thing, ne doubt, is liable to 
be abused ; and an indiscriminate and 
Injudicious system of giving loans may 
be easily conceived to have the effects 

which this objection supposes. In 
like manner, the credit which one 
trader gives to another, or whicha 
banker gives to a trader, may be car. 
ried to a hurtful length, and ruinous 
speculations in trade may be the con- 
sequenee ; but still credit is the soul of 
commerce, and the best spur to every 
improvement. If it were supposed 
that a lean was to be given to any 
person who chose to ask it, without 
any inquiry whether it is likely to be 
spent in idleness and dissipation, or 
applied to the useful purposes of trade, 
and whether there be any chance of 
repaying it, the system would unques- 
tionably be pernicious. In order to 
prevent such abuses, the following 
rules should be steadily observed. 

1. No loan should be given to any 
person during the first year of their 
commencing business, nor during the 
first year of their marriage, lest it 
should operate as a bounty on impru- 
dence, 

2. A loan should only be granted 
in the case of occasional or accidental 
distress, arising from long sickness, 
unforeseen losses, &c. where the applt- 
cant can show that the loan will really 
be serviceable in relieving his present 
difficulties, andthat thereisa reasonable 


ground for expecting that he will be 


able to repay it. 

3. No further loan should be grant- 
ed till the expiration of a twelve- 
month from the date of the payment 
of the last installment. 

4. Any person borrowing mone]; 
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and neglecting to pay the instalments 
for four weeks, unless a satisfactory 
resson shall be gtven, should be held 
incapable of receiving any future loan. 

A steady attention to these rules 
will remove the weight of this objec- 
thon. 

The only other objection which is 
likely to be urged against such a plan, 
is the loss which must be sustained by 


the inability ef the party to repay the 


loan. As no loan will be granted 
without having a cautioner for repay- 
ment, the chance of loss is much di- 
minished ; and it will be seriously re- 
commended, that no one become cau- 
tioncr without considering well what 
he is undertaking, and the power of 
the principal to repay. Here, too, 
the experience of the Bath society 
will furnish an abundant answer to 
this objection, as they state that, out 
of £18550 1601, the whole sum lent 
by them, the supposed bad and doubt- 
tul debts amount only te £.6009.9*. 
‘Lhe Bath society have found so much 
benefit from this mode of relief, that 
they have regularly increased their 
Loan-Fund every year. It began 
with £.50, and now amounts to £.250. 
Your committee, therefore, upon the 
whole, recommended that a Loan 
Committee, with a Loan Treasurer, 
be appointed, and that the suin of 
£.290) be placed at their disposal ; 
scaving it to that Committee to lay 
down the proper rules for lending out 
this sum with the greatest advantage 
to the industrious poor, and with the 
greatest safety to the Society. 

With regard to a Savings-Bank, 
your Committee eg leave to observe, 
that the gencral extension of Friendly 
Societies, it may be supposed, would 
supersede the necessity of having one 
connected with the Society. But 
they do not understand, that Friendly 
Socisties have been very commonly 


* The sum of £.206 « 8 » 6, mentioned 
48 Supposed good, is the amount of the cur- 
rent loans, then in the course of repayment, 
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introduced into this place ; and even 
if they were, there is room for the 
introduction of a plan, under which 
the savings, whatever they may be, 
of a poor man, may be secured to 
him, and even improved at interest. 
The payments to the fund of a Friend. 
ly Society are the same by all the 
members, may be their 
ability 5 and the advantages attaina- 
ble only on certain specific occasions, 
according to general rules laid down 
for the good of the whole. A. bank 
which would receive whatever small 
sums any person might be enabled to 
save, and repay it back when at any 
time required, would certainly prove 
a blessing to the poor, and be a useful 
branch of our establishment. ‘Phat 
much mischief arises among the lower 
ranks by placing the sums they have 
saved in insecure hands, is quite no- 
torious ; and the Public Banks do not 
chuse to be treubled- with receiving 
small sums. 

When a poor person has a few 
shillings lying by him, it is difficult 
for him to resist the solicitation of a 
friend if he applies for the loan of it, 
or of disposing of it ina less excusa- 
ble manner, it any temptation to spend 
it comes in the way. 

In the Reports of the Society for 
bettering the condition of the Poot’, 
is given an account of a charitable 
Bank at ‘Yottenham, founded on the 
principle, * that the season of pienty 
‘should provide for the season of 
“ want; and the gains of summer be 
“‘ Jaid by for the rigours of winter.” 
In that institution, the books are kept 
by a Jady, and are opened on the first 
Monday of every month for receipts 
and payments. Any sum is received 
above one shilling ; and 5 per cent. is 
given for every 20 shillings that lies 
twelve calendar months. 

This plan is much commended by 
the benevolent Sir Thomas Bernard, 

the 
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the editor of the reports of the Socie- 
ty ; and might easily be undertaken 
by the Loan Committee, and conti- 
nued, or not, as experience proves the 
advantage of it. 
Letter, Jamts Writer 
to the Signet, to J. H. Forbes, Esq. 
Advocate. 


Sir, 


As you will probably have a meet- 
ing at this time of the Committee on 
the establishment of a Savings Bank, 
&c. 1 take the liberty to offer a few 
remarks, on one part of the scheme, 
regarding which there is a considera- 
ble diversity of opinion, 

They relate to the proposal for the 
institution of a Loan- Fund, 

There can be no dispute regarding 
the advantages of an establishment 
for the deposit of savings ; —for that, 
while it yields a security to the poor 
for the accumulation of their scanty 
earnings, tends powerfully to encou- 
rage and diffuse those habits of eco- 
nony and providence which it ought 
to be the great object of all charita- 
ble institutions to promote. Now, it 
is because a loan-fund is likely to be 
attended with effects of a directly op- 
posite nature, that the opinion of 
many persons has of late become hos- 
tile to it. The supply of money 
which it yields, if not diverted to the 
purposes of dissipation, is likely either 
to render it needless for the poor to 
exert themselves in an independent 
manner for the acquisition of a little 
stock,—or, in the end, to bring upon 
them and their families a load of debt, 
which may effectually cramp their fu- 
ture exertions, 

If they spend their money at the 
tavern, your plan is positively inju- 
rious to them; if they invest it in 
business, they become traders with a 
borrowed capital, —always in diffieul- 
ties, and in fear of their creditors *. 


* You say, in your Report, which I have 
sow scen, that credit is the soul of com- 


Report on the Suppression of Berzins. 


The example of the original establish. 
ment of the fund for the Ministers 
widows in Scotland, constantiy oc. 
curs to my mind as decisive of thi; 
question. I need not tell you that, 
in the outset of that plan, it was re. 
solved to advance small suins of mo- 
ney to contributors, fer the purposes 
of establishing their children in life, 
&c. which were to be repaid by them 
at their convenience, or by their 
heirs after their death. But this plan, 
so benevolently intended, was found 
se very hurtful to the parties whom 
it was meant to serve, that 1 hasbeen 
abolished by the universal voice of 
the church. 

In a great society, there always is 
a danger, from the unavoidable laxity 
with which its affairs will, to a cer- 
tain degree, be administered, that the 
advanees may not be made either to 
the persons, or to the degree, or at 
the exact time and with the security, 
which may be best either for the bor- 
rower or for the lender. And thisis 
the answer which may be made to 
any argument from experience, ¢rawn 
from the accounts given by Nir Col- 
quhoun of the benefits derived by bath 
parties, in London, from the trade of 
lending small sums to hucksters, at 
large interests, which he describes 
These persons are infiniiely more 
knowing in their dealings than any 
bedy of Directors administering 4 
public fund can be. I do not say 
that the latter will not act uprightly. 
I only mean, that they cannot be ex- 
pected to proceed with the prudence 
and sagacity of the private dealers | 
have mentioned. 


You are aware, that Mr Whit- 
bread, 


merce. This is true with regard to that 
eredit which is given from views of pil 
arising equally to the Jender and the oF 
rower: but it does not seem to have ra 
application to a forced advance, hike that 
which you have in view. ‘The operations 
of the Ayr Bank may perhaps be re 

as an instance of what I now state. 
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bread, whose benevolence and en- 
lightened views will be admitted by 
those even who are most hostile to his 
politieal opinions, did not hesitate, in 
proposing his plan to Patliament for 
improving the condition of the poor, 
to avoid the plan of a loan-fund; at 
the same time that his partiality to the 
other part of your scheme was such, 
that he preposed the establishment of 
a great national bank for the deposit 
of the savings of the poor. 

This, I cannot help thinking, is all 
that you should now attempt. Such 
an institution will tend to render the 
peor industrious, frugal, and provi- 
dent 5 a habit of conduct which, with- 
out other assistance, will render them 
independent. Any thiag more, there 
is reason to fear, will only increase 
that disposition to be regardless of 
the future, which is the source of by 
far the greater part of their calamities. 

I have said nothing of the effects 
of an institution of this kind to the 
Society itself. But my impression is, 
that the unavoidable losses which will 
attend even the most cautious admi- 
nistration of your funds, will render 
this project by far the most expensive 
part of our plans. 

| We are told, that the thing has 
succeeded at Bath. [am unaequain- 
ted with the particulars of the insti- 
tution there * ; but, if 1 do net mis- 


* You have now shewn ine the Bath Re- 
port, from which it appears, that out o! 
about £.1800 lent, the institution has not 
suffered a loss much exceeding £.80. I 
therefore must own, that in so far as the 
interests of the Soci:/y are involved, it is 
more favourable to your project than I ex- 
pected. Atthe same time, you will observe 
that thie circumstance Coes not at all intiu- 
ence tle quesiien regarding its effects upon 
the poor themselves. With regard also to 
the point which it does reach, | may add, 
that for the two first years of the institu- 
tion (1805 and 1806,) the loss upon £.192, 
Js. Td. leat, appears now to amount to £.40. 
Is. 9d. ; and that, besides the £.56. 14s. 9d. 
ef acknowledged loss, the Sogiety state their 
debts to be £.3. 9s. ** supposed doubtful,” 


take, Sir Thomas Bernard mentions 
its failure in other places somewhere 
or other in his Reports*, And, for 
my part, I must confess myseit to be 
one of those persons who, if they can 
obtain a general principle in human 
nature which is opposed to any pro- 
ject, will place more reliance on it 
than on any particular example, the 
effect of which is liable to be influen- 
ced by so many particulars unknown 
or inapplicable in other quarters. ‘That 
principle 1 conceive the advantage of 
encourag:ng indefiendent exertion and 
economy among the poor, to be; and 
it does appear to me, that it is in op- 
position to this scheme. 

I beg your excuse for troubling 
you with this long treatise ; but it 
may tend to some little benefit in the 
Committee, who thus, at least, may 
have an opportunity of removing ob- 
jections that perhaps are groundless. 
Iam, &c. 

Frederick Street, 

Oct. 6. 1813. 


ScorrisH REVIEW. 


The Letters of Mrs ExizaBetu Mon 
TAGU, wrth some of the Leiters of 
her Correspondents. Pagt the Se- 
cond. 2 vols, 12mo. 


WHERE is perhaps no country 
earth which has produced, within 

so short 2 period, so great a number 
of learned and ingenieus females, as 
Great Britain has done within the 
last half Century. ‘They have shone 
chiefly indeed, as might be expected, 
in the lighter and gayer departments; 
but in these, they have certainly 
marched 


and £.206. $s. 6d. ** supposed good ;” of 
which, undoubtedly, a certain proportion 
must be added to the first class. 

* I have been unable, on a hurried re- 
view of the Reports, to discover the instance 
which I allude to. At the same time, I 
have not observed any positive authority 
there for vowr scheme. 
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marched hand in hand with the other 
sex. Mys Montagu ts distinguished 
as among the earliest in this succes- 
sion of distinguished ladies, and as 
having taken the lead at the time, 
when they were first formed, as it 
were, into a corporate body. "A so- 
aiety, as is well known, was establish- 
ed under her auspices, which receiv- 
ed, from some trifling incident, which 
we do not now secobieet t, the title of 
the Alue-Stocking an unmeaning 
and opprobrious appellation, with 
which the vulgar incessantly assail 
those ladtes ohn. seek to distinguish 
themselves by a superiority in mental 
acquirements. sligmatizing epi- 
thet, so vaguely and 
applied, does not appear tous worthy 
of a judicious and Peep public, 
It cannot be denied indeed, that high 
pretenstons to learning in the feinale 
sex are not alwavs connected with 
prodent conduct or agreeable man- 
ners, but appear on occasions to 
be rather mimical to them. Phose 
who imagine themseives so hishly 
endowed, will be inclined lo emanci- 
pate themselves from commen re- 
straints; and ihe astentattion of know. 
ledce is apt to banish that unassuming 
stinplicitw, which is ene of ihe first 
charms in iemale deportment. ‘These 
faults however take place, we believe, 
rather in those who, often on very 
slender grounds, imagine themselves 
to possess this pre-eminence, than in 

nse who actually de possess it. A 
im: we rather 2 pprehend, of the 
women really dist: aguel for genius 
and inform auon, will} be found also 
to have performed with distinction 
the duties of their sex. It has be- 
sides been cltcn observed, that this 
ation, wilh which the possession of 
Knowlecage fills the female breast, is 
connected with the rarity of that ac- 
quirement, which leaves for eve- 
ry ane fo cn dowe: 3, to consider herself 
But che 
is now 
us wil soon leave 


as species of phenome 10M. 
spirit ef menial 
trading so fast, 


‘forcing nature 3 


no room for any individual to enter. 
tain such a presumption 3 there yi! 
soon be no temptation, trom. this 
quarter, to indulge in pedantic dis. 
play or oracular piide. 

Without enlargine farther vvon 
this topic, we may observe , that Mrs 
Montagu’s letters are “iat: cresting bY 
shewing us the familiar tone which, 
reigned in that society, where she 
held so distinguished a place. As 
epistolary compositions also they Poe 
sess considerable merit, though we 
would not entirely recommend them 
as models, A main detect, among 
those who have sought to excel in 
English letter-writing, appears to us 
to consist in the belict, that a letfer 
is valuable only in proportion to the 
quantity of wit contaimed init. Eve. 
ry thing, even the most serious, must 
be said that carcless style, 
which forms the general tone of con- 
versation in the fashionable circles. 
Now it strives us that this extreme 
facetionsness can seldom be natural, 
sitting down to write to an absent 
friend, we are rather 3 in a serious situa- 
tion ; ‘cach as is calculated to inspire 
the mind with a certain decree ot 
solemnity. ‘Phe person who, et such 
a time, launches at once Into a gay 
and lively strain, will ge neraily “be 
-and forced wit we 
cerlain nly consider as the least agree- 

eble of si] amusements. We object 
not, of course, to that galety which 
Springs up in the course ef the letter, 
prompted by the subject. It ts only 
the pr actice of taking up the pen 
with the determination of being wit- 
ty from beginning to end, which we 
consider as perilous. 

These observations cur readers 
doubtless prognosticate, strike some- 
what at the letters now under review 
They scem written nearly on the 
same model as Lacy Mary Wortley’: 
thouch they contain more solidity, 
and the pair is natural. Many 
of these letters are writien to persons 


of rank and distinction wiem Mrs 
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Youtagu is ambitious of amusing; 
they are therefore a good deal in the 
style which we are now censuring. 
There are some in particular toa Dr 
Monsey, who wes alilicted with low 


spirits, and to whou she benevolent-— 


iv writes long letters in the very vay- 
est strain, which, soe informs us, never 
fail tor a time to disperse the gloom, 
We can onty say that, it in that me- 
Jancholy situation, we could not an- 
ticipate the smallest benefit from the 
perusal of such episiles. However, 
we are far from inteuding to cou- 
demn the letters entirely, or to give 
thisas their character throughout. We 
have on the whole derived very con- 
siderable pleasure from the perusal 
of them. ‘Phey contain a good deal 
of real wit, or at feast humour 3 2 great 
deal of ggod sense 5 with many just 
views on human life, and on various 
important topics, Several eminent 
mien are also introduced, whose cha- 
racters we eeldum tind delineated by 
so able a pen as that ci Wis Monta- 
gr We believe thereiore we shall 
amuse our readers by gleaning a few 
extracts, We shall content ourselves 
with those which are eood ; and shall 
not give any specimens of the false 
taste of our fair author. 

We have several lively pictures of 
tahionable life, which on the whole 
bay tend to console those who are 
‘hut out from that envied circle. ‘The 
‘illowing is a picture of the life she 
Sent at Punbridye. 


“This is a stranve place, for one has 
neither business nor leisure here, so 
many olasses of water are to be drank, 
so many buttered rolls to be eaten, so 
luany turns on the waik to be taken, 
‘o many miles to be gone in a post- 
chaise or on horseback, so much pains 
to be well, so much attention to be 
civil, that breakfasting, visiting, &c. 
Sc. leave one no time even to write 
tke important transactions of the day, 
Since I wrote to you we have had a 
change of persons, but not of asuse- 


ments; we have lost most of those 
who by the courtesy of the world are 
calicd good company ; but of polite- 
ness or sense no visible decrease. In 
the beginning of the season there are 
many people of quality whose behav- 
iour is cxtremely bourgevise 3 at the 
end of it, citizens who by their pride 
and their ampertmence think they are 
behaving like persons of quality ; and 
each, by happily ceviating from the 
manners and conduct ther condition 
of life seems to prescribe, meetin the 
same potut of behaviour, and dre e- 
qualiy agreeable and well bred. ‘Lun- 
bridge seems the parliament of the 
world, where every country and every 
rank nas its representative; we have 
Jews of every tribe, and Christian 
people cf all nations and conditions. 
Next to some German, whose noble 
blood might entitle him te be Grand 
Master of Malta, sits a pin-maker’s 
wife trom Smock-alley ; pick-pockets 
who are come to the top of their pro- 
fession, play with noble dukes at brag. 
For my part Lam diverted with the 
medley.” 


She adds afterwards some still less 
favourable rewarks, 


Asto pleasure, it docs not 


bound in the public rooms. Crowds 
ave generally gay, but there is a want 
of spirits in our company, which I ima- 
cine to be owing to the frequency of 
assemblies, and the general dissipation 
of the present life. When the coun- 
try lady came hither from domestic 
cares end attendance on her dairy and 
hen-roost, and her cherry cheek’d 
daughter from plain work and pastry, 
the mechanic’s wile from attendance 
on her shop and accounts, ‘Tunbridge 
was a place of recreation ; but now the 
squire’s lady comes from whisk in as- 
semblies, miss from Ranelagh, and the 
bonne bourgesise from Marybone 
Gardens ; it is but the same scene on 
another stage. An old French his- 
torian, speaking of the behaviour of 
the English after a victory, says“ Les 


“ Anglois, 
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** Anglois, selon leur coutume, se di- 
yertissoient moult tristement;” if 
such be their humour that they can di- 
vert themselves but triséement aiter dan- 
ger and labour overcome, and an advan- 
tage gained, how frzste must their a- 
musemients be, when pursued to the 
neglect of many advantages, and 
without the contrast of intervals of 
business ai.d application! Our airy 
neighbours, the French, have a sort 
of animal spirits, which enable them 
to frisk about the fields of joy ; Eng- 
lish John Tret can go far on a rea- 
sonable errand, but he wants the lége- 
reté that is necessary to tread the 
fantastic round of pleasure.” 

Her London Socicty she thus short- 

ly describes: 


“Though I hear people talking 
from morning to night, I do not re- 
member that they have said any thing 


worth repeating.” 


o 


At ahother time she touches upon 
a general foible of her sex. 


“*T have long been sorry to see the 
best of our sex running continually 
after public spectacles and diversions, 
to ihe ruin of their health and under- 
standings, and neglect of all domestic 
duties; but I own the late instance of 
their going to hear Lord Ferrers’s 
sentence particularly provoked me. 
The ladies crowded'to the House of 
Lords to see 2 wreich brought leaded 
with crime and shame to the bar, to 
hear sentenee of a cruel end ignomi- 
nious death ; which, considering only 
this world, cast shame back on his an- 
cestars, and ail his succeeding family. 
There was in this case every thine 
that could disgrace human nature and 
civil distinctions; but it was a sight, 
and in spite of all pretences to tender- 
ness and delicacy, they went’adorned 
with jewels, and laughing and gay, 
to see their fellow creature in the 
most horrid situation, making a sad 


end of this life, and in feartul eXpce. 
tation of the commencement. of ano. 
ther. ‘Phese ladies would be angry if 
one could suppose they would delight 
to see the blows and cuis boxers 0; 
backsword champicus give each other: 
yet honour, spirit, and courage, ani. 
mate these combatanis 3 nothing pui 
a criminal sensibility, the most wick. 
ed hardness of heart, could support 
Lord Ferrers under his crime and dis. 
grace. Can one wonder that mista. 
ken piety can make people spectator: 
of the horrors of an auto da 'C, wher 
the love of spectacics can carry wo- 
men to see a murderer receive sen- 


tence !”? 


‘Lhe following reilections please us. 
“ All pages of human, life are 


worth reading. ‘The wise insiruct, 
the gay divert us, the absurd cure the 


‘spicen, the imprudent shew us wuat 


to shun, the vapoured teach us that 
reasonable employments, suf 
ficient exercise, are necessary to keep 
the frame of mind and body in order; 
and, in short, it cannot be unprofit 
able to converse with human creatures 
of whom even the imprudencies teaci 
us expericnee, and whose thought: 
lessness gives occasion to rellection. 
It is true the study of human kinds 
not so pleasant as that of other er 
mals, where ail seem apparently 
act for the end they were made. 4 
slumbering minister seems not to ful- 
fil his round of life, as well es the te 
lessly industrious wheel animal we 
saw in Mr Bzeker’s microscope, ™ 
improvidcnt family may not be com 
pared to the prudent ants, a ation a 
varinnce in iself is not so happily aa 
cable as the comunity of bell 
mals who ¢o werthily require 4 
croscopical attention; but howevé 
individuals may seem to thwart the 
end of their being, in general all co? 
tribute to the universal good. if ry 
saw only the wheel part of the ®™ 
mal, how should we laugh at @ a 
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ture made but to turn? and ask, to 
what purpose so much motion? But 
itis a subject of which we can dis- 
cover the whole, and we sce a heart 
whose bloed is fed frer the litde milk, 
and limbs nourished by it. And 
thusit is with the whole body of hu- 
man-kind 5 classes of people meke up 
the members; some are the whicels, 
and some the claws; we rail at these 
as restless, at those as rapacious, and 
soon. Could we see the entire econ- 
omy, we should then declare how all 
conspire to the great end, and learn 
not to despise any part of so excellent 
aconstitution. not possible al- 
mighty wisdom can make any thing 
that docs not tend to a wise end, and 
itisa good way to reconcile oneself to 
those we think fools, to look upon 
them as some way to bea part of wis- 
dom, though unhappily the connec- 
tion be invisible to us.” 


There is a good deal of criticism 
in these volumes, which though it 
does not induce us to regard Mrs M.’s 
judgement as infallible, yet shews 
considerable taste and acumen. The 
following remarks on Hammond’s 
love Elegies, and the allusion to our 
-hational ballads, will be read with 
pleasure. 


* T want to know what you think 
of these Elegies; they please me 
much; but between you and me, they 
seem to me to have something of a 
foreign air: had the poet read Scotch 
ballads oftener, and Ovid and Ti- 
bullus less, in my opinion he had ap- 
peared a more natural writer, and a 
mors tender lover. I assure you I 
admire the verses extremely, but if I 
had not known them to be originals, I 
should have taken them for translations, 
You will laugh perhaps at my_pro- 
posing Scotgh ballads for an accom- 
plished writer’s improvement ; but to 
me it seems these are no love-verses 
that seem suggested by the heart and 
softened in the language, like some 


Scotch songs. I cannot put Petrarch 
and all his stars, suns, and moons, in 
competition with them, when they do 
but attempt to describe their mistress, 
“jike a lily in a bogie.” Artless 
beauty, simple manners, and soft wish- 
es, sound sweetly through the shep- 
herd’s oaten reed, while he warbles 
sweet his woodnotes wild; but to 
the artful lyre, or high - sounding 
trumpet, eentle sighs and artless words 
do not so well agree; the string is 
sounded higher than the tone of pas- 
sion, and stucerity seems lost in words 
of too high sense and studied mean- 


mg. 


A determined hostility to Voltaire 
appears in all her correspondence, 
which seems jointly inspired by piety 
and patriotic attachment to Shakes- 
pear; two very laudable? principles ; 
but they mislead, we think, when 
they make her estimate his dramatic 
talents so very low as she apparently 
does. 


“ As the world is fond of every thing 
Chinese, Mr Voltaire has given us a 
Chinese tragedy, which I would send 
you if I thought it could entertain 
you, but I think your good tastc 
would not be pleased with a Chinese 
tale dressed in a French habit. [I 
read it without any coneern. When 
I compare this indifference with the 
interest, the admiratien, the surprise 
with which I read what the saucy 
Frenchman calls les farees monstruc- 
uses of Shakespear, I could burn him 
and his tragedy. Foolish coxcomb ! 
rules can no more make a poet, than 
receipts a cook. There must be 
taste, there must be skill. Oh! that 
we were as sure our fleets and armies 
could drive the French out of Ame- 


rica, as that our poets and tragedians 


can drive them out of Parnassus. 1 
hate to see these tame creatures 
taught to pace by art, attack fancy’s 
sweeteet child. Voltaire has made 


Genghiscan appear in the a 
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of a lover, with a fierce Tartar for 
the confidant of his amorous cares? 
‘The Tartar has indeed the modesty 


to own he does not understand a. 


lover’s language, that he can kill and 
eat venison, but for wooing, it is out 
of his province. In fable a lion may 
be a lover, and a bear the confidant, 


but £ don’t like it in tragedy. 1 


imagine if one could call up the 
ghost of this great hero, he would 
tell you, he was cruel and fierce in 
war, but as génile in leave as any 
French marquis. I hate a bullying 
Jover, one should see people in that 
in which they excel. Who, but a 
Frenchman, would have set Genghis- 
can io make love, he is so angry and 
so fond, and so biutal and so senti- 


mental, that there is no enduring 
him.” 


Helvetius is thus characterized : 


“ Yhere is a French book that has 
made some noise, called L’Esprit 5 it 
is writien a French gentleman of 
fortune and rank ; he is an author of 
wii: he tells a good story sometimes, 
and for le petit mot pour rire is ad- 
mirable, but as a metaphysician, he is 
contemptible, as a moralist, execrable, 
and I believe you would think a 
whole quarto too much to read for the 
sake of a few sparkling sentences. I 
have only just begun the book ; if you 
think it can aruse you J will send it ; 
there is really a great deal of wit and 
spirit ; he is always 2 fool or a wit, a 
characier not uncommon any where, 
but especially in France; where if a 
man wears a jester’s cap with a good 
grace, he immediately fancies a pro- 
fessor’s gown would become him ; and 
from making good puns he falls to 
making bad systems.” 


Having considerable intercourse 
with noble authors, she delights to la- 
vish upon them incense, that is rather 
fulsome. Posterity will never ratify 
such judgements as the following, 


written to Lord Lyttelton, on the 
publication of his history of Henry |]. 


“ The next noblest tree in our Br. 
tish forest will be Mr Robertson’, 
Scotch fir, a plant of elevated growth, 
strength, and vigour, and such as 
may endure some centuries, but must 
wave its high top, in sign of worship 
wave, to our Hagley oak ; for though 
this fair fir abounds in the essential 
oil that preserves from decay, his vi- 
gour and strength, and adorns and 
does honour to the rude soil fiom 
whence it sprang, yet 1 has not the 
beauty and sublimity of the oak; its 
roots do not strike to the centre, nor 
its head reach to heaven, nor are its 
colours glowing and vivid, with vary- 
ing light and shade, and ten thousand 

aces of form aud varieties of figure 
which charm the eye of the connois. 
sgur, and make it equal to the love. 
liest that ever grew in the groves of 
ancient Italy oz Grecce.” 


The name of Dr Young frequent- 
ly occurs in these volumes, as his re- 
sidence near ‘Tunbridge had led to an 
acquaintance with Mrs M. Of bin 
she relates the following aneccotes: 


“ T have great joy in Dr Young, 


whom I disturbed ina reverie; # 
first he started, then bowed, then fe! 
back into a surprize, then began 3 
speech, relapsed into his astonishment 
two or three times, forgot what he 
had been saying, began « new subject 
and so went on. I told him yout 
Grace desired he would write Jonge! 
letters; to which he cried ha! most 
emphatically, and I leave you to ™ 
terpret what it meant. He has made 
a friendship with one person heres 
whom, I believe, you would not 1m 
agine to have been made for his bo-™ 
friend. You would, perhaps supp 
it was a bishop, a dean, a prebend, , 
pious preacher, a clergyman of ex 
emplary life; or if a layman, of most 


Virtuous conversation, one that 
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paraphrased St Matthew, or wrote 
comments on Ot Paul; one blind with 
studying the Hebrew text, and more 
versed in the Jewish Chronicle than 
the English history 5 aman that knew 
more of the Levitical law, than of the 
civil, or common law oi England. You 
would not guess that this associate of 
the Doctor’s was—old Créber ! Cer- 
tainly in their religious, moral, and 
civil character, there is no relation, 
but in their dramatic capacity there 
issome. But why the reverend di- 
vine, and serious author of the melan- 
choly Night Thoughis, should desire 
to appear as a persona dramatis here 
I cannot imagine, ‘The waters have 
taised his spirits to a fine pitch, as 
your Grace will imagine, when | teil 
you how sublime an answer he made 
toa very vulgar questions I asked 
him how long he siaid at the Wells? 
he said, as jong as my rival staid. I 


Was astonished how one who made no- 


pretensions to any thing could have a 
rival, so I asked him for an explana- 
tion; he said, he would stay as long 
as the sun did. He did an admirable 
thing to Lady Sunderland*; on her 
mentioning Sir Robert Sutton, he ask- 
ed her where Sir Robert’s Lady was ; 
on which we all laughed very heartily, 
and I] brought him half ashamed,;to 
my lodgings; where, during break- 
fast, he assured me he asked after 
Lady Sunderland, because he had a 
§teat honour for her ; and that having 
a respect for her sister, he designed 
to have enquired after her, if we had 
not put it out of his head by laugh- 
ing at him, You must know, Mrs 
Pichbourne sat next to Lady Sunder- 
land ; it would have been admirable 
to have had him finish his compliment 
in that manner.” 


_ Lord Bath is frequently mentioned 
in these volumes. He appears to 


* Lady Sunderland was married to Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton ; Mrs Tichbourne was her sister. 


Now. 1813. 
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have lived in great intimacy with 
Mrs M., and though at the age of 
eighty, carried on a species ot gal- 
laniry, scarcely, we think, suited to 
their years. Jt would at least have 
required, to make it pracetul, a grea- 
ter measure Gf gaiety than that with 
which he was able to enliven ut. ‘The 
following letter from him will, how- 
ever, be read with pleasure > 


bey leave (though. you forbid 
me) to return you ten thousand 
thanks for your kind congratulation 
to me, on the laying aside the mtend- 
ed expedition. Your goodness and 
great humanity for me, and my son, 
claims my sincerest acknowledgments, 
and yet { cannot help complaining of 
some hard-heartedness another way. 
How can so much tenderness and 
compassion subsist at the same time, 
with so much coldness and cruelty, 
in the same breast? 

I will own the truth to you, Ma- 
dam, that the anxieties [ felt on my 
son’s account are now pretty well 
over; perbaps when a gust of wind 
has blown with more violence than 
ordinary, L have felt a pang or so 
upon his account ; but for the dangers 
he may incur in his profession, 1 have 
laid all those fears aside. When he 
first strenuously solicited me for leave 
to go into the army, then [I felt all 
the pains and anxieties that a tender 
parent could suffer ; but when he had 
extorted my consent from me, it was 
then ridiculous te be tormenting my- 
self with the apprehension of dangers 
his profession must necessarily lead 
him into. If he was to-morrow to go 
upon the attack of a counterscarp, I 
should consider it as his duty, and be 
pleased to see the resolution and a- 
lacrity with which he undertook it, 
and never think of the dangers he 
run, but please myself with the glory 
and honour he would obtain from his 
courage. Life in all of us is a very 

recarious and uncertain thing: and 
a can it be risqued by any one, 

better, 
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vidence had lent ber so manv bless- 
ings, without repining that they were 
to be taken away. How few are they 
that do not grow proud and stubborn 
by that induleence which made her 
humble and resigned ! She had spent 
her life in dging those just and right 
things that bring peace at the last; and 
after living so many vears in the world, 
left it with the greatest innocence of 
soul and integrity of heart I ever 
knew. How much superior is this to 
the forced and unmeritorious inno- 
cence of a sequestered cloister 5 for, 
after having bent to all the duties of 
human life, she had not contracted 


ares §50 New Works published in Edinburgh. 
4! ae better, than in the service of one’s any of the vices or bad affections of it; 
country ? Notwithsta cing all the nor had she the least tincture ofthe. 
hazards he may in hr «hove ite cret faults of malice or envy which of. 
oe bs Po LT hope, and believe too,, bc may live ten lurk about the hearts of those who 
to be as old as nis tether, nay, what are esicemed persons of unblameable 
Is more, perhaps heinay be (like conduct. Through every action of her | 
too) a lover at 5 dare say life she deserved to be loved and e. 
he will not want incl nation to be so. steemed, and in her death to be al- 
Pa 4 ya Objects indeed ave not elways found most adored ; for in that scene she ap. 
oan capable of kindling a “ame man old peared almost more than human. But 
j breast of cizhtv. ‘Ehere must be this subject is too affecting, nor can 
many things beside beauty to light up as yet think of my final separation 
Ea as suth a fire. T will not pretend to from such a friend with the resigna. 
enumerate ail the accomplishments tion I ovght.” 
i necessary for such a purpose, because 
| I know the description might offend — 
you.” 
Be ky The following, on a lady whose 
me nt name is not mentioned, appears tous A Complete General Analytical In- 
in a fine strain of panegyric : dex, to the Edinburgh Review, 
“Tt is not consistent with duty or 181° comprehending, In one Alphe- 
prudence to be ever considering one’s vetical Series, distinct References to 
ia f loss with those circumstances of ten- all the Names of Authors reviewed, 
me BS Gerness that make one unable to hear Titles of Books revic wed, Authorities 
ne ee ; up against it, so I will ssv as dittle as ciied or quoted, Public Questions 
possible of the dear and tender parent, discussed, and all incidental iatter, 
and endeavour to reeollect her only ‘Po which are prefixed, 
2s a most excellent woman, and try facility and promptitude 0 
me ue fo hips to become good by her example, to the several articles, a separate In 
She concluded with an heroic con- dex of books Reviewed, and anotner 
stancy the most virtuous lie: from of Authors lieviewed. One large 
her prosperity she crew argumenis of olume Svo. Price: 15s. boards. 
q tf resignation and patience, and expres- Farther considerations on the state 
red the greatest thankfulness Pro- of the Currency in which the means 


of restoring our Circulation to 2 52 
lutary State are fully explained. and 
the injuries sustained by the public 
Treasury, as well as by the National 
Creditor, from our present pecuntery 
System, are minutely detailed. By 
the Earlof Lauderdale. In Octave. 

Journal of a Residence in India 
By Maria Graham. 4to. Illustra 
ted by Engravings. Second Edition. 
1/. Gd. boards. 

Elements of Geometry, Geomett 
cal Analysis, and Plane Trigonome- 
try : with an Appendix, and Copious 
Notes and Illustrations. By John 


Leslie, F.R.S.E. Professor of Mathe- 
matics 
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matics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. 12s. 
boards. 

An account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry, adopted in the more improv- 
ed districts of Scotland; with some 
Observations on the Improvements of 
which they are susceptible. Drawn 
up for the Consideradon of the Beard 
of Agriculture, with a view of Ex- 
plaining how far these Systems are 
applicable to the less Cultivated Parts 
in England and Scotland, Bv the 
Right Hon. Sir Joha Sinclair, Dart. 
President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Second Edition. 2 Vel. Svo. 
Werth numerous Price 1410s. 
boards. 

‘Lhe Sege of the Castel of Edin- 
burgh, By Robert Sempill, Im- 
prentit at Edinburgh by Robert Lek- 
preuick, 157%. Black Letter. (Re- 
printed, London, 1818.) A fac-se- 
mile of the original, 

Thoughts on the Origin and de- 
scent of the Gael: with an account 
of the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots ; 
and Observations Relative to the 
Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian. 
By James Grant, fsq. of Corrimony, 
Advocate. In one Volume Svo. 


Literary Intelligence. 


R Davin Bucuanay, has in the 

press and will speedily publish a 
new edition of Smith’s enquiry into 
the nature and causes of the weaith 
of nations ; with notes and an addi- 
tonal Volume, containing disserta- 
tions on the subjects treated of in the 
text of Dr Smith. 

The object of the present work is, 
of course, to rectify what is amiss in 
Dr Smith—to sunply -omissions— 
to give his reasonings an application 
to modern times, and to exhibit, as 
far as the author is qualified, 2 com- 
plete system of Political Economy. 
Lhe three volumes of Dr Smith’s ori- 


851 
ginal work will contain incidental re- 
marks on the text, with notes of re. 
ference, while disseriations of a gene- 
ral nature will be reserved for the 
fourth volume, to which the noies of 
the preceding volumes will of course 
refer. 

The fourth velume will contain, 1. 
An Iniroductory advertisement. 2. A 
view of the principles ot Metallic 
Currency. 3. Principles which re- 
gulate the price of commodiues. 4. 
Of labour, 5. Ot capial. 6, Paper 
currency. 7. Trade. 8 Commer- 
cial ‘Treaties. 9. theory o: 
mists. 10. ‘The Natural Process of 
National Wealih. Phe Policy of 
the Laws for restraining the Impor- 
tation and Exportation oi Corn. 12, 
The Principles of National defence. » 

Mr Singer has in the press, Ele- 
ments of Electricity and Electro- 
Chemistry, including Voltaic Electri- 
city, or Galvanism, ‘This work 
contain numerous originalexperiments, 
and an account of a system of Insula- 
tion, which by a very simple arrange- 
ment is rendered nearly independent 
of atmospherical change. 

A work on the British Biography 
of the Eighteenth Century, is pre- 
paring for the press, by some Mem- 
bers of the umiversity of Oxford, It 
will contain lives of all eminent per- 
sons during that period, interspe.sed 
with much original anecdote and c1is 
ticism. 

‘The third edition of Dr Smith's 
Botany is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

A work is in the press on the Art 
of preserving the Sight, unimpaired, 
to an extreme old age, of re-establish- 
ing it, and strengthening it when it 1s 
become weak. 

On tho 23d of November will be 
published, with the Almanacs, a new 
work entitled, ‘Time's Telescope,” 
for the vear i814. 

Also at the same time will be »ub- 
lished, the Banker’s and NTerchant’s 
Almanac for 1814; containing lists of 
bankers 
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bankers in town and eountry, bank- 
rupts, dividends, certificates, fairs, 
carriers, notaries, bill-brokers, &c. 
&c. being the most systematic attempt 
ever made to produce a book useful 
and necessary in every banking-house 
and counting-house. 

And likewise a new volume of Mr. 
Prend’s Evening Amusement. 

Two additional volumes of the 
Memoirs Historiques Litteraires et 
anecdtigues du Baron de Grimm et 
Diderot, which complete the work, 
are nearly ready for publication. A 
translation of the whole will also ap- 
pear about the same time. 

Mr Galt’s Letters from the Le- 
vant are announced tor speedy publi- 
cation. 

Mr Downes’s Index to Pennant’s 
Account of London will appear in a 
few days, 

An ftalian Class Book, consisting 
of extracts from the most eminent 
Italian writers, in prose and verse, is 
announced by M. Santagnelio. 

Mr James Wathen, of Hereford, 
a gentleman well known to the ad- 
mirers of the fine arts, is preparing for 
the press, in 1 vol. 4to, a Journal of 
his Voyage in the Hope, from Graves- 
end, by the route of Madeira and the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Madras, 
Pulo-Penang, or Prince of Wales’s 
Island, Malacca, Macav, and Canton, 
m the years 1811 and 1812, intro- 
ductory to, and descriptive of, a series 
of singular and interestipg views in 
India and China. Mr W’s excursion 
from Madras to the grand Pagoda of 
Vishnou, at Conjeveram, (from the 
suminit of which some of the views 
were taken,) and his walks and ad- 
ventures in Pulu-Penang, Malacca, 
Macao, and Canton, will, it is said, 
be found highly interesting and en- 
tertaining. 

A work on the Principles of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, is announced, in 1 
volume, 

Vhe Americans are great readers 
gf newspapers; four years age there 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, tc. 


were not less than 351 newspapers 
published in the Republic. Or these, 
were printed in New Hampshire 12 
— Massachusetts 32— Rhode Island] 
—Conneciicut 11—Vermont 
New York 66—New Jersey 8— 
Pennsylvania 71 Delaware 
Maryland 2!1—Columbia 4—Vireinia 
23—North Carolina 10—South Ca. 
tolina 10—Georgia 17—Kentucky 
16—Tennessee 6—Ohio 1 4—Inginia 
1—Mississippi 4—Oxiecans 10—and 
Louisiana 1, Before the revolutien 
only 9 papers were published, so that 
$412 have since been added. Of these 
25 are issued daily 5 10 three a-week; 
23 twice a week 3 275 weekly. Eight 
of them are in the German language, 
five in the French, and two in the 
Spanish. In 1810, L57 were called 
Federal, 158 Democratic, and the 
rest Neutral. 


Memoirs of the Progress of AManufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and she 


Fine Arts. 


R Wesr bas for several months 

been engaged on a grand picture. 
The subject represents Christ prought 
out from the Judgment Hall by Pi 
late, who presents him to the chic! 
priest Caiaphas, and rulers of the peo- 
ple, “ saying unto them, ye have 
brought this man unto ine as one that 
perverteth the people, and beheld I 
have examined him before you, and 
have found no fault in this man touch- 
ing those things whereof ye accu’ 
him.” Luke, xxiii. 14. It is one ol 
the largest ever painted by Mr Wes 
being 24 feet by 16 fect, with the 
principal figures somewhat larger than 
life. We understand this great pit 
ture is likelv to be finished by Christ 
mas, and that Mr West intends 
exhibit it on his own account, _ 
by itself or in a gallery filled “ 
many of his chief performances 
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ymg the HALF CENTURY which has 
elapsed since his arrival from Italy. 
In this age of speculation, the greedy 
spirit ef which reaches the elegant, 
ax well as the useful arts, we are not 
surprised that the painter has already 
been offered by some dealers Tin 
TUCUSAND GUINEAS for this cicf 
oF SEVEN THOUSAND, and 
the profits of the first season. His 
famous picture of Chrtst Healing the 
Sick, for which he received but three 
thousand gutacas, has, we are told, 
already returned thirteen thousand in 
the produce of its exhibitions, and in 
subscriptions for prints. 

Mr Brande, the ingenious succes- 
sor of Sir Humphrey Davy in the 
ehemical chair at the Royal Institu- 
tin, has read before the Royal Socie- 
ty a second paper on the state in which 
alcohol, or pure ardent spirit, exists 
in fermented liquors. It has been 
usually supposed that alcehol was a 
product of the process of distillation, 
and the experiments of Mr B. have 
been instituted with a view to ascer- 
tain the correctness or incorrectness 
of this opinion. He had previously 
concluded that any new arrangement 
of the ultimate clements of wine, 
which could occasion the formation of 
alcohol, would constantly be attended 
with other marks of decomposition, 
and that carbon would be deposited, 
or carbonic acid evolved; neither of 
which circumstances does actually 
take place. He has succeeded in 
shewing that alechol may be separa- 
ted from wine without the interven- 
tion of heat, and that the same pro- 
portion may be thus procured as that 
yielded by distillation. His plan is 
as follows. He first separates the 
colouring matter and the acid of the 
wine, by means of a concentrated so- 
lution of subacetate of lead, and then, 
by sub-carbonate of potash, he finally 
disengages from it the alcohol. He 
answers the assertion, that a mixture 
of alcohol and water, in the same pro- 
portion in which it exists in wine, is 


853 
much more intoxicating than the same 
quantity ot wine itself, by proving 
that the union ts incomplete: and he 
states also, that the acid and extrac 
tive matter, blunt very much the real 
strength of the wine. Mr, B. theres 
fore, agcin concludes, that the whole 
quantity of alcohol which is found af- 
ter distillation, had actually pre-exist- 
ed in the fermented liquor operated on. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 


tory. 
Novem- EF. formerly took notice 
ber. of the uncommon ex- 


cellence of the weather in this coun- 
try during the Autumn months last 
past. From the middle of August, 
till the middle of October, we had 
very little rain, and an uncommon 
proportion of sunshine. In Septem- 
ber, when the rivers of Germany were 
overHowing their banks, sweeping 
away whole villages, and affording 
Bonaparte a specious apology for the 
first of his miraculous disasters, we in 
Scotland had scarcely a shower. One 
consequence of this continued tract of 
bright and dry weather, was the per- 
fecting, sufliciently for the purposes 
of vegetation, the seeds of some plants 
which very seldom, and of others 
which never ripen in our northern 
climate. Among these may be men- 
tioned the painted-lady pea and the 
everlasting pea; several of the new 
species of Aconitum; the pyramidal 
Campanula ; the cardinal-fower, Lo- 
belia cardinalis ; and more particular- 
ly the Virpinian spiderwort, Trades- 
cantia Virginica, and the beautiful 
Fuchsia coccinca. More interesting 
examples than these, we doubt not, 
must have occurred in different gar- 
dens in Scotland. ‘The importance 
of these remarks, arises entirely from 
the fact, now generally admitted, that 
from seeds produced in a comparative- 
ly cold and moist climate, a more 
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hardy race will spring, and that thus 
a delicate plant may at last be com- 
pictely naturalized to a cold climate. 
‘This observaticn was first’ published 
by Sur Joseph Banks, conce:ning the 
Zizania aquatica or Canadian marsh- 
corn ; and it has been further illust:a- 
ted and confirmed ima very ingentous 
paper in the Sd Number of the 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society (just published,) by Dr 
Macculloch of Woolwich. Trem this 
gentleman we learn, that the Indian- 
shot, Canna Indica, has now, in suc- 
cessive generations, become a hardy 
denizen of the tlower-borders of the 
gardens of the island of Guernsey ; 
and that the cottages there, are orna- 
mented with some of the mest beau- 
tiful of the tribe of tree-geraniums, 
such as G, inquinans, radula, zonale, 
and others. When the seeds of these, 
or similar tender plants, are once 
saved in the open air in Scotland, 
(and they might this year have been 
expected in the yreen-house quarter, ) 
a hardy progeny may confidently be 
looked for, from the plants raised 
from such secds. It may be added, 
that this theory naturally leads us to 
anticipate the more complete natu- 
ralization of some excellent fxuits and 
culimary vegetables, such as the vine 
and the potate. 

For several years past, the com- 
mon mushroom, Agaricus campestris, 
has scarcely been seen in the old pas- 
tures around Edinburgh. During 
the lasi month, these pastures were, 
in many places, covered with them ; 
and ihey continued to spring up till 
mipt by the frosts, 

-- 17. During the night a heavy 
fali ef snow teok place, accompanied 
for seine hours with flashes of light- 
ning, a! intervals of about three mi- 
nutes This evoition of the atmos- 
pheric electricity is raiher unusual in 
thes: circumstances, and at this sea- 
son of the vear: it was not attended 
with the slightest noise. The fall of 
snow, loo, is a rare occurzence so ear- 


Commercial Intelligence. 


ly in the season 5 and it is someywh,: 
unfortunate, as the quantity of fog. 
age or after-grass is great, and it wl 
now be impossible to depasture the 
upland parts with cattle. 

— 26. The cold has become jp. 
tense. In the course of the niet the 
mercury had sunk to 21° Falir. 

Canenmills, 


Now. 29..1813. 
Commercial nteliigence. 


JN consequence of the favourable 
state of affairs on the continent, 
the demand for all kinds of British 
goods have increased, to the great 
benefit of the workmen in the manu- 
fasturing districts ; who have in some 
places been enabled to raise their 
wages twice in a week. Cottons, 
which have for many weeks past 
been on the advance, are likely to 

experience a further increase, 

The trade for coarse linens is good 
at present, for the draper. Ihe 
brown cost is low, and there ts a brisk 
demand for them white, to make 
shirts for soldiers, “Chus war is our 
staple trade, and only the articles in- 
fluenced by it flourish. ‘The trade 
for fine linens is not improved. ‘The 
exigences of the times keep back put- 
chasers, as long as they can withhold. 
They try to make their old stock last 
a little longer, or they substitute 1a- 
brics of cotton, as costing less in the 
first instance, Sugar continues to 
advance, as the usual supplies have 
net arrived from the West Indies. 
Sugar plautations have been for @ 
long time unprofitable to the plantet, 
from the low price of sugar, since the 
want of a regular market on the cov 
tinent of Europe. ‘This year may 
perhaps make some amends. Distil- 
lation from grain is to be permitted 


in Ireland from the 14th October. 
Govern- 
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Government are in_ haste to avail 
themselves.of their share of the profit 
arising trom the manufacture of this 
liquid poison, xchange on Lon- 
don, both in Belfast and Dublin, has 
mostly kept at from 32 to 4 per cent. 
during this month, Such has been 
the unprecedented demand for all de- 
scriptions of cotton goods, during” the 
last month, that some have experien- 
ced an advance of more than 20 
per cent. and although little advan- 
tave arises to the manufacturer, in 
consequence of the high price of the 
raw material, yet Is a satisfac- 
tion in Knowing, that he is not selling 
his goods for less than they cost him. 
We quote the following prices of cot- 
ton 2 and calicoes, 

CaTTONs. 

Oct. 1812. Oct. 
Bowed Georgia,.....1 24d 
28. 2d. 

Grey Supers. mid qual. 
Do. extra stout,.....1 7s. 6d...23s. Od 
Seventy-fours, best, 19s, Od...27s. Gd. 

—< 

PORTUGUESE. TREATY. 

It is not generaily known that so 
inaccurate and unintelligible, as well 
as illegal and unjust, were the terms 
and conditions of the Inte treaty of 
commerce with Portugal, that it has 
been thought necessary to appoint 
commissioners to vary the clauses of 
a solemn instrument, which had _re- 
ceived the sanction of the royal pre- 
togative. ‘The result of their labours 
we new communicate :— 

“ We the undersigned commiss‘on- 

ers, appointed by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, and by the ambassador of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, resident 
at this court, for the settlement of 
some matters under the late treaty of 
commerce, which require to be ad- 
justed with as much precision as the 
nature of the circumstances will ad- 
mit, have mutually agreed upon the 


several points hereafter mentioned, 
and have authenticated such agree- 
ment by our respective signatures. 

* Ist. Phe identitication of British 
ships. 

* Tt is agreed that the oilicial certi- 
ficate of registry, signed by the pro- 
per officers of the British customs, 
shall be deemed suthicient to identify 
a British-built ship, and that on the 
production of such certificate, she 
shall be admitted as such im any of 
the ports within the dominions of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, 

“Od, The verification of British 
merchandize in the Portuguese do- 
Minions. 

“Tt is agreed, that on the impor- 
tation of any goods or merchandize 
from the united kinedom, into any of 
the ports of the dominions of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, all such goods shail be 
accompanied by the original cockets, 
signed and sealed by the prover oth- 
cers of the British customs at the 
port of shipping, and that ‘he cochets 
belonging to each ship sheil be num- 
bered progressively, the total number 
stated on the first and last cocket by 
the proner olficers of the customs, at 
the Snal clearance of cach vessel at 
the Rritish ports and it is further 
agreed, that prior to the final clear- 
ance of the searches ai the shipping 
port, the cockets for each ship must 
be collected and “otened together, to 
which shall be anvexed a paper with 
the number of tne cockets, sealed with 
the official seal, aud styned bv the 
searchers. ‘Uhe cockets so collected 
shall he produced, toge ber with the 
manifest sworn by the captain, to the 
Portuguese con: cul, who shai! certily 
the same on the manifest. ‘The 
cockets thus together, and 
the manifest so authenticated, to be 
returned to the searchers, in order to 
the final clearance of the ship. 

«3d, An arrangement of scavage, 
package, and ‘rinity dues. wl 
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“It is agreed to place the Portu- 
guese merchant on the same footing 
wiih the British, both with regard to 
the duties of scavage and package, 
payable to the cerporation of Lon- 
don, and the duties payable on ship- 


ping, to the corporation of the ‘Print- 


ty house in London; to effect this, 
and at the saine time to preserve the 
chartered rights of the corporation of 
London and of Trinity house, it will 
be necessary that those duties should, 
in the first instance, be paid as at 
present, and in all cases where it shail 
appear that the Portuguese merchant 
shall have paid more than the British, 
the difference to be returned without 
expence, t2 such manner as the Bri- 
tish government shall direct. 

“ 4th. Che mode of levying duties 
of 15 per cent. on British goods in 
Portuguese ports. 

“ T+ is avreed that the most equi- 
table mode of adjusting this matter, 
so asto sccure to the Portuguese te- 


Poetry. 


venue the full payment of the duty of 
15 per cent. and to afford w the mer. 
chant the certainty of not being com. 
peiled to pay more, in any case, ap- 
pears to be thus :— 

That the mmporter shail, on mak. 
ing the entry at the Portuguese cus. 
tom house, sign a declaration of the 

alue of his goods to such an amount 
as he shall deem proper, and in case 
the Portuguese examining offeers 
should be of opinion that such valua. 
tion is insuflicient, they shall be at 
liberty to take the goods, on paving 
the importer the amount, accorcin 
to this declaration, with the addition 
of 10 per cent, and also returning the 
duty paid, 

* The amount to be paid on the 
goods being delivered to the Porte. 
guese officers, which must be within 
fifieen days from the first detention of 
the goods. 

“ A. T.SM.PAYO. PR. FREWIN. 

“ A,I.DA COSTA. WM. BURN.” 


Poetry. 


Tur Bry 1x BLossom. 
Addressed to Miss L. of A——. 
By J. M. 


Farr are the flowers that adorn the Esk 
river, 
In beauty they flourish, in elegance vie ; 
But the loveliest flower is a bud in its blos- 
som, 
That bud is young Jessie each swain will 
reply. 
The Rose-bud retluse hides its gem 'mongst 
the foliage, 
And lures with its fragrance the wand’rer 
astray, 
So sweetly beguiling, did lovely young Jessie 
To love’s deepest feeling this bosum bee 
tray. 
How sweet ‘mongst the woodlands to ream 
with fair Jessie, 
And spy the young buds that enamel! the 
plain : 
And while with the lover's fond eye I sur- 
vey her, 
To think her the fairest that graccs the 
scene. 


How lovely the lily expands its white bo- 
som, 
So lovely young Jessie in innocence stands; 
So artless and tender, so fraught with com 
passion 
This lovely young blossom affection com 
mands. 


Ye soft sighing breezes that circle the Pent 


lands, 
On soft downy pinions descend to 
plain, 
And O lightly rest on this lovely young 
blossom, 
That stand so pre-eminent queen of the 
scene : 
For dear to my heart is this bud in us blos- 
som, 
And fain I'd transplant it to bloom 
the Tyne: . 
O listen, dear Jessic, for love's deepest 
ing. 
Thy graces unnumbered, around me ¢? 
twine. 


East Lothian, 1813. PRO 
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OPENING OF THE SESSION, 
or Lonos.—Vov, 4, 

} Is lioyal Highness the Prince Regent 

this day preceeded, ia state, to open thy 
session Of arrived at the 
about two o'clock and, having soon 
afler Gikcu his seat upon the throne, and 
the Commons being in atteudance below the 
bar, Koyal Highness delivered the fol- 
lowing speech 

Stu Lords, and Gentimen, 

Itis with the deepest regret that I am 
OUiged to urmounce to you the cone 
iinuance of his Majesty’s lamented indispo- 

“ The great and splendid success with 
Witch it has pleased Divine Providence to 
lis Majesty's arms, and those of his 
os, In the course of the present cam- 
paizn, has been productive of the most ime 


PMOL Cais 


eyucuces to Murope. 

“in Spain, the glorious and decisive vic- 
tory obtained ncar Vittoria has been fol- 
lowed bv the advarce of the atlicd forces to 
ihc Pyrences, by the reputse of the enemy 
mevery attempt to regain the grouad he 
had been compelled to abandon, by the re- 
Cuction of the fortress of Saint Sebastian, 
and finally by the establishment of the alilcd 
ariny on the frontier of brance. 

** In this series of brilliant operations you 
will have observed, with the highest satis- 
faction, the consummate skill and ability of 
the great commander Field-marshal the 
Marquis of Wellington, and the steadiness 
and uneonquerable spirit which have been 
equally displayed by the troops of the three 
nations united under bis command. 

* The termination of the armistice in the 
north ef Europe, and ihe declaration of war 
by the Emperor of Austria against france, 
have been mest happily accompanied by a 
system of cordial union and concert amongst 
the allied powers. The efects of this union 
have even surpassed those expectations 
which it was calculated to excite. 

** By the signal victories obtained over 
‘ne French armies in Silesia, at Culm, and 
at Dennevitz, the efforis of the enemy to 
penetrate into the heart of the Austrian and 
Prussian territories were completely frus- 
trated. 

** These successes have beeu followed by 
a course of operations, combined with so 

Nov. 1813, 


much judgement, and executed with suc. 
consummate prudence, vigour, and ability, 
as to have led in their result, not oniy to the 
discomficure of al} those projects which the 
ruler of France hari se presuimptuously an- 
nounced on the rcnewal of the contest, but 
to the capture and destruction ef the great- 
er pert of the army under his imumediate 
coimnand. 

* The annals of Farepe afford no exam- 
pie of victories nore splendid and demsive 
than those which have been recent/y achiev- 
ed in Saxony. 

* Whilst the perseverance and gallantry 
displayed by the allied forces of every de- 
seription engaged in this conilict have exalt- 
ed to the highest pitch of glory their wuil- 
tary character, you will, I am persuaded, 
werce with me in rendering the full tribute 
vi applavse to thase sovereigns and princes, 
who, in this sacred cause of national inde- 
pendence, have so eminently distinguished 
themselves as the leaders of the armics of 
their respective nation. 

* With such a prospect before you, Tam 
satisfied that | may rely with the fullest 


‘confidegce on your disposition, to enable me 


to aiford the necessary assistance in support 
of a system of alliance, which, originating 
chiefly in the magnanimous and disinterest- 
ed views of the Emperor of Russia, and 
followed up as it has been with correspond- 
ing energy by the other allied powers, has 
produced a change the most momentous in 
the affiirs of the continent. 

shail direct copies of the several con- 
ventions which IT have coneluded with the 
northern powers to be laid before you as 
soon as the ratificatrons of them shall have 
beer duly exchanged, 

* { have further to acquaint you, that f 
have concluded a treaty of alliance and con- 
cert with the Emperor of Austria, and that 
the powerful league already formed has re- 
ceived an important addition of force by the 
declvration of Bavaria against France. 

* Tam confident you will view with par- 
ticular satisfaction the renewal of the an- 
cient connection with the Austrian govern- 
ment; and that, justly appreciating all the 
value of the accession of that great power 
to the cornmon cause, you will be prepared, 
as far as circumstances may permit, to ena- 
ble me to support his finperial Majesty 
in the vigorous prosecution of the ars 

The 
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* "The war between this country and the 
Mnited Siates of America still coutinues 5 
but Ehave the sat’sfaction to inform you, 
that tic measures adopted by the govern 
ment of the United States for the conquest 
ef sonada have been frustrated bv the va!- 
our of his “Tajesty’s troops, and by the zeal 
and lovaliy of his subjects. 

‘Whilst Great Britain, conjunction 
with her ailic. is exerting her utmost 
strength against the common enemy of in- 
dependent nations, it must be matter of 
deep regret to find an additional encmy in 
the government ef a country whose reel in- 
terest in the issue of this great contest must 
be the same as our own. 

“dt is known to the world, that. this 

country was not the aggressor in this war. 

Phave not hitherto seen anv. disposi- 
tion on the part of the government of the 
United States to close it, of which T could 
avail mryysell, consistently with a duc atten- 
tion to the interests of his Majesty’s subjects. 

atall times ready to enter into 
discussion with that government for a con- 
ciliatory adustment ‘of the ditferences be- 
tween the two countries, upon principles of 
perfect reciprocity, not inconsistent with the 
established maxims of public law, ané@ with 
the maritime rights of the British empire. 


of the House of Commons 


** T have directed the estimates for the 
serviees of the ensuing year to be laid be- 
ivre Vou. 

** T regret the necessity of so large an 
expendiiue, which Lam contident, how- 
ever, vou Wall judge to be unavoidable, when 
the extent and nature of our military exes. 
tions are considered. 

bentertain ne doubt of readiness 
to furnish such supplies as the public ser- 
Vice May require. 

congratulate you on the impreved 
and flourishing state of cur commerce : and 
{ trust that tive abundant harvest which we 
have veceived from bountf hand of 
Providence during the present verr, will 
afford materia] to his Majesty’s peo- 
ple, and produce a con iderable aungmentas 
tion in many branches of the revenue.” 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** LT congratulate you on the decided con. 
Viction which now happily prevails Chrouch- 
eut so large a portion of Europe, that the 
War in which the allied powers are engage d 
“ayainst the ruler of France 1s a war of ne- 
cessity 3 and that his views of universal do- 
ininion can only be defeated by combined 
ce determined resistance. 

** The public spirit and national enthu- 
siasm which have successively xecomp!ished 


tne deliverance of the kingdoms of Spain 
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and Portiveal, and of the Russian empire, 
how equally the German people ; 
and we may justly entortain the fullest con. 
fidence that the same pereverance on their 
part wall ullimatcly Iead to the same glori- 
ous result. 

* Teannot but deplore most deeply the 
continuance of this extended warfare. and 
ofall those miseries which the insitiable 
ambition of the ruler of France has so long 
infheted upon lurepe. 

* No disposition an require from France 
sacrifices of any description inconsistent 
with her honour or just pretensions as a 
nation, will ever be on my part, er on that 
of is Maresty’s allies, an obstacle to pesee, 

The restoration of that ercat Dlessing, 
upon principles of justice and equality, has 
never Ceased to be aay anxious wish; but 
ain cully convinced that it ean only be ob- 
tated by continuance of those efforts 
whieh have alicady delivered so large apart 
of Enrope from the power of the cnemy. 

the firaness and perseverance of 
this country these advantages may m a 
great degree bo aseribed. Let this consi- 
deration arimate us to new exertions, and 
we shall thus, PE tru-t, be enabled to bring 
this ‘ong and arduous contest to a conclu: 
sion which will be consistent with the inde- 
pendenee of all the nations engaged in it, 
and with the goncral security of iurope.” 

The Prinee Regent withdrew from the 
house. in procession. At five o’elock the 
honse was resummed, and the speech being 
read, the Earl of Dighy moved the aacress, 
which was seeonded with great eloquence 
bv the Earl of Chire. 

The Marquis ef Wellesley declared he 
gave his sineere end vriquatitied support 
the address. He approved both of the sen- 

nents and lanszuage of the spec th, which 
was framed to diiluse confidence —to en 

wurage Union—to inevleate the princi) Je of 
ithout entering into particu 
lors or minute cireumstances, which would 
have been both dangerous and unwise. He 
concurred in the language of Mr Pitt, that 
Enatind had saved herself by her firm: 
hess and energies, and hi rd saved other 
countries by her example.” 

‘The Dake of Susser thought the pris 
mary cause of the late important victories 
was to be traced to the spirit, the patrio- 
tisin, and steady perseverance dt: played by 
this country. 

Lord le, declared his entire cone 
currence in the sentiments and language 
both of the speech and address: He 


‘ue 
joiced to perceive that the nations of > 
rope had united against the ¢ og pA 


presser, from a sense of danger, 4? 
from purchase. He trusted that no La ale 
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pat, would be concluded which did not restore a and insubordination were no more heard in 
ple ; dalince of power in Porcpe, and establish the land. 
the Dutch in thelr former lepenience— Mr Grant, began by congratulating 
heir He thanked Heaven that he had been pere — the house and the country on the abundant be 7 
lori. mitted to live to see this period of suceess, harvest we had kuciy had, and on the im- bi i ona 
and he hoped it would be fullowed by un-  preved state ef our commerce Ue had 
eoasing exertions to eement the grand con- also to join his con: catulations to those of 
federacy against France. the noble lori on the state of our 
able The Karl of Liverpool remarked, that the relations; and he also was ccady to pay his 
long Portuguese were the first who ha’ suceesss tribute of praise to our army in the penins 
fully opposed the tyranny of the French. sula, and to their gallant and illustrious 
ance In raising an army she had set a neble ex. leader, Lord Wetlineton. With respect to 
tent ample te Spam. ‘his had net been jost on Germany, he was aware thet there could be 
aS a the continent. ‘The spirit thet grew up but one iceling; it was not necessary for 
that was strengthened im Pussia, and him to take a ro ciew of all the 
was now tritumphing in Germany. “Uhe pes waich had taken place there of late to ex- 
Ing, riod had now errived when farge end tberal cite that feeling. it would be quite suilicient 
has efforts should be made. We shout by Uns that he mentioned (vo nomes-—the names 
ut means be better able to secure permanent of Leipsie and Saxony.—tet gentlemen 
ob. and general peace. He would ne cone feok ot Germany now, and at it as it 
cession of the eneniy to obtain pence, which, was a few mo iths since. At thai pertad, 
were he in his situation, he would not be nothing was to be seen there but a desolt- 
e. Willing to part with—The addross was a ting army, nothing was to be heard but the 
e ol greed fo nen. con. voice of an insulting foe. Where now was “ye 
wi that army ? Where now was that insulting aan 
foe 2? ana where was bis empire, which ap- i 
and HOUSE OF COMMONS. peared as if founded on the pitlars of the va 
vorld 2 Where now was the tyrant, whe 
clus November 4. had no pity on any ene? He was, indeed, 
The Prince Regent’s speech having been now ina situation to excite the pity 
read, — Hear, Flear )—OF those powers with 
the Lord Compton took an animated view of which he hid surrounded himself, and ass 
the the present prosperous situation of affairs. he veins thought secured his enapire, wh rt 
, He paid a tribute of applause to the ‘ents remained to him ? Germany had fallen (ros 
and conduct of the der lim—Bavarie had forsaken him—Saxony 
CSS, the Crown Prince of Sweder. who had eech he had been deprived of—and Prussia had 
dove so much for the Hbe:tics ef turned her arms against him! So continu. 
nor could he forget him, wao had uved for ed and vainterrupted had been the success 
he the liberties of Mranec. ana died for ihe li- of Bonaparte, that men began to doubt the 
berties of Europe, the creat, the illuswrious Ways of Providence—to no fortunate 
ret General Moreau. His lovdship then con- turn would take placemeand that the pray- 
- gratulated the house on the Driliiant achievee ers of millions, offered up daily for relief 
inents of our armies in Spain; and then from: sktvery, would have no effect: but 
vol turned towards the conduct of America— having lived to see this day, it would ap. 
oa He took a review of the operations which pear as if the delay had only taken place 
uld had been so successfully carried on in that that judginent might fall with greater fores 5 
oe quarter, and aniimeds ‘eted with great se- and if the sufferings of nations had been 
verity on the only remainiag republic ally- prolonged, it was only that Judement might 
ine itself with the most arbitrary governs be more signel. In the surprising events 
her Ment that existed, ond that the li- which had recently taken piece, we had 
;' j berties of Europe. His lordship, before seen military renown equal to that of many 
moving the address, sud, that in turning ages gained in one campaign. [i this short 
from foreign sivccesses to take a review of space we had seen all that was mnemora dle, 
> domestic occurrences, the house would find —all that was grand,—awl that partake of 
by “ further cause for Ithad pleased greatness,—ail that was splendid in war- 
Providence to bless us with a most abundant fare,—exhibited to astonish the world. 
harvest—ea_ ciremmstance which, he trusted, Never were military operaiions carried on 
ge would do toward ameliorating the en so large a scale, with so much precision. 
rc situation of the poorer classes of the com- But in giving this praise, let not him who 
Ue munity. Commerce was seviving—-indus- was gone be forgotten; but let the tribute 
ry was restored—the loom and shuttie be paid wheie it was most due. It was 
¢ Were again in motion, and the voice of riot well known that the death of the great and 
ce ithustrious 
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iilustrious man i9 whom he had alluded 
\ Moreau) had east a damp for atime on all 
around him. He had been called frown his 
retreat in the new world, to give the benefit 
of his talents tu che confederacy ; he obey- 
ed the call, and fell in the service of his 
country and of Europe. He agreed in what 
had been said by the noble mover of the 
address, that such a death as the sequel of 
Such a life could not be called a misfortune 
Lear, Hear ! it was ordained by 
Providence that he should be cut short in 
his career, he knew of no death in which 
such a man as Moreau was could be so 
happy. With what different feclings would 
posterity visit the tomb of Bunaparte, and 
the tomb of him whom he. had persecuted 
whilst living, and msulted when dead !— 
(Hear, Hear! )—As our difficulties had 
increased, our energies had increased also, 
and they had done so wnder a conviction 
that there was no hepe Jeft for Europe but 
in a firm and determined resistance to that 
power who was striving to overwhelm her ; 
and a proud page of our history would that 
be which should hand down to posterity a 
yecord that we had at one time stvod forth, 
single-handed, to oppose, in behalf of the 
world, a bloody and destructive democracy 5 
and, at another time, had stretched out our 
arm to rescue Europe from the grasp of the 
most gigantic tyranny that ever had evxis- 
tence.——He edneluded by giving his warm- 
est support to the address. 

Mr Whitbread Cid not rise to disturb that 
unanimity which he foresaw was likely to 
prevail on this occasion, or to enter into 
apy arguments which might tend to pro- 
voke discussion. The moderation of the 
speech, indeed, had rather surprised him 3 
since the recent success ayainst the enemy 
had warranted, and he thought the present 
ministers would have taken the opportunity, 
of exuking more than they had done. He 
was happy to find, that in the terms to be 
proposed to France, the honour of that 
country was not to be tarnished; and he 
hoped such was the feeling ef all. With 
vespect to the alliance which had been fore 
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med in Germany, he did net of 
it. ‘This wag not an alliance made, as fors 
mer alliances had been, with the avowed 
object of injuring Frances but it had been 
entered into, to oppose the ambitious tos 
Jocts of that power, and to save, if possible, 
the expiring libertics of Kurope. He bad 
never heard what were the ternis odered to 
the French Emperor at Prague; but he 
trusted, whatever those terns were, the 
same would be offered to him pow—/ Loud 
cries of No, No! from all parts of ihe house, ) 
—He had, perhaps, been too general in his 
expressions ; what he meant was, that the 
terins then offered should form the basis of 
any new proposals. There wos another 
subject to whieh he must advert. and that 
was, to express his regret that no notice 
whatever had been taken in the speech, of 
the claims of that numerous closs of his 
Majesty's subjects, the Roman Catholics 
When he considered the murmber enc lovalty 
of this body of the people, he could not but 
regret that they should be passed over as a 
body of no importance, aud the empire dee 
prived of a great and very cen-idsrable pore 
tion of its strength. He was wore parties 
Jarly indueed io make these cbservetions 
from some expressions Whick Speaker 
made in his address to his Royo) iPghness 
the Prince Regent at the close of the last 
session. He concinded by dee.aring he a 
not mean to oppose the address. 

The Speaker observed, that having besa 
so pointedly mentioned by the honourable 
gentleman, he might perhaps be cilowed w 
say, that if ever the speech which the hon 
ourable gentleman had allude to should 
come under discussion, he trusts.) be snould 
be fully prepared to justity 
(Loud cheering.) 

Mr agreed with the address, 
and expressed his hope, that whenever 
peace should be proposed, opportunty 
would be afforded to our ancient allies, the 
Dutch, to assert ther independence. 

The address was then agreed to, fe! 
con. and a committee appointed io prepare 
it. 


Historical A airs. 


THRE NORTHERN WAR. 
Most important ehange on the aspect 
‘ of the War in Germeny has taken place 
ince the publication of our last Number: 
the whole French army, with Bonaparte at 
ats head, having been signaliy deteaicd in 


two general actions with the allies, @¢ 
cempelled retreat precipitately te Br 
furth, with an imn.ense loss in generals, 
soldiers, cannon, baggage, and every thing 
which constitutes the strength of 2n army: 
Bonaparte had intended to pass the 
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of when he learned on the inst. the French army, and great part of the 
for. that Bavaria had joined the allies This Guard, under Marshals Marmont and Ney, 
wed unexpected circurmstence caused him im- and General Bertrand, occupying a Kne 
been ymedhateiy to determine on retreating to the with their vight at Frevroda, and their lett 
Rhine. ‘she alles itn the mean time at Lindenthal ‘Phe country is open, and 
ing by rapid and successful maneuvres sure very favourable for cavalry, around these 
had yveunded his army, he was compelled tu give latter villoges; but the enciny was posted 
dt hattie mn the neighbourhond of Leipsic, on strong in front af wood of some extent, 
he othe «The fighting continued til the near Radefeld: and behing tt the ground is 
the iMth, when the French retreated in disore niere intersected; generally apezking, howe 
Adis der, abandoning Leipsic, which the allies ever, it is open, and adapied to oll arms. i of 
se) entered two hours after, making the Kine The disposition of aitack ef the Silesian ean 
his ni Saxony, and all his court, prisoners. army was as fullews: ; 
the The two follewing dispatches from Sir The corps of Gen. Langeron was to ate WM ad 
of Charles Stewart, extracted fromthe London tack and carry Froyroda, and then Radefeld, 
her trazette Extraordinary, give a very inter- having the corps of Gea. Sachen in reserves he R 
esiing account of these engagements; ta The corps d@avmee of Gen Yorek, was 
tice which we have subjoined three official re-directed to move on the great chaussee, vit Ras 
. of ports fram the Prench army, containing a leading to Leipsic, until it reached the vil- Me i 
his very roumstaneial detail of its operations, lage of Sitzchera, when turning to its left, wal, 
ICs. rom une 7th October when Bonaparte left was te force the enemy at Lindenthal.— 
uty the @34 when he established ‘Yhe Russian guards and advanced guard, 
bord-quarters at Jyrfurth. were to press on the main road to Leipsic. 
$a The corps of Gen. St. Priest arriving Ha 
(lee My horn,  Skendifz, Oct. from Merseberg, was to follow the corps of 
ure Phe glonens army of Silesia has added Gen Langeron. The formation of the cav- 
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auother vietory to its last, and the brow of 
is veieran loaders is decorated with fresh 
t‘aurel. 

Forty pieres of cannon, 12,000 wounded, 
and prisauers, one eagle, and many czisons, 
bay been the fruits of the victory of Rade. 
e:d aud bLindenthal. 

fo give your Lordship the clearest idea 
power of this battle, must revert 
to the position of the armies of Silesia and 
the North of Germany on the Lith istant. 
When we received certain intelligence that 
the enemy were withdrawing from the 
right bank of the Ejbe to collect in Leipsie, 
at this tine the Prince Royal was at Cothen, 
aud General Blucher at Halle. ‘The former 
occupied with his advanced guards the left 
bank of the Muida, and the latter Mersburg 
and Skenditz. 

General Blucher moved his bead-quar- 
ters on the 14th. ta Gros Kugel, pushing 
‘us advance on the great read to Leipsic, 
nd occupying the villages on each side of 
The enemy was iv force in his front, 
stul holding Deblitsch and Bitterfeld, with 
some troops along the Mulda. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden issued orders to march to 
Halle in the might of the 4th; but when 
his treaps were in march, he took up his 
head-quarters at Syibitx, and placed the 
Swedish army with its right at Wittin, and 
_ the left near the Petersberg. Gen. Bulow 
occupied the centre of his line between Pe- 
tersberg and Oppin, and the corps of Win- 
zingerode was on the left at Zorbig. 

Gen. Bincher found the enemy’s torces, 
consisting of the 4th, 6th. and 7th corps of 


airy, and the different reserves, was made 
on the open ground between the villages. 
It was nearly mid-day before the troops 
were at their stations 

The enemy soou after the first onset gave 
up the advanced willages. and retired at 
some distance, but fenociousty held the 
woody ground on their right, and the vil- 
lames of Gros and Biein Wetteritz, and the 
adjoming villages of Makeren and Mokau, 

the left. At Mokau a most bleody con- 
test ensued 5 it was taken and retaken by 
the corps of Yorck &ve tunes the musacuy 
firing was most galling, and this was the 
hottest part of the field; many of the supe- 
rior officers were either killed or wounded 3 
at length the victorious Silesians carried all 
before them, and drove the enemy beyond 
the Partha. [ny the plain there were many 
brilliant eharges of cavalry. "The 
burg regiment of hussars distinguished itself 
in a particular manner, aud supported by 
infantry, charged a battery of engint pieces, 
which they 

The enemy an obstinate resistence 
also on th: ir slates: in the villages of Great 
and Little Weteritz and Hehausen, and in 
wound them; and when 


mad 


the woody ground 
they found we had forced them Iecit, they 
Lrough® an eddit onal noipbe: of troops on 


Count Langeron, who was chietle encazed 
with Marsha! Mev’s corns, whi ch a 

‘rom the ne igh Sourkeod of Duben. liow- 
ever the Russions, eqeally with their brave 
allies in avims, made the most gallant ef- 
forts, and they were fully successful-—oight 
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eavalry acted in a very brilliant manner. 
Gen. Klop’s cavalry took a battery of 13 
enns, and the Cossacks of Gen. Emanuel, 
five. ‘The enemy drew oi towards Siege- 
yitz and Pfosen, and passed the Partha ri- 
ver. Gen. Sachen’s corps, who supported 
Gen. Langeron, very much distinguished 
itself in the presence of Bonaparte, who, it 
seems, according to the information of the 
prisoners, arrived from the other part of his 
anny at five o'ciock in the afternoon. 

The corps ot Gen. Yorck. which so con- 

spicuously distinguished itself, had many of 
its most gallant leaders Killed or wounded 5 
among the latter are Colonels Heinmitz, 
~Kutzler, Bouch, Hiller, Lowenthal, Lau- 
ventz 3 Major Schon and Bismarck. ‘The 
momentary loss of these officers is serious, 
as they neariy all commanded brigades, 
from the reduced state of General Officers 
in the Prussian army 3 and T have sincere 
regret in adding, that his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Mecklenberg Strelitz, who 
was distinguishing himself in a particular 
manner, having two horses shot under him, 
and whose gallant corps took 500. prisoners 
and an eagle, received a severe, but I trust, 
not a dangerous wound. Among the ius- 
sians there are Gen. Chinchin, and several 
officers of distinction killed and wounded ; 
and TF average Gen. Blucher’s whole loss 
between 6 and FOUO men hors de combat. 

I can add little to the catalogue of the 
merits of this brave army endeavourinys 
toebly, but Lb hope faithfully, to detail its 
proceedings. Your Lordship will, am 
persuaded, justly appreciate the enthusiasm 
and heroism by which its operations have 
been guided. It has fought twenty-one 
combuis sinee hostilities 
Your Lordship is so well aware ot the dis 
tinguished merit, and very eminent services 
of Gen, Gneisenaa, that it is unnecessary 
for me on this fresh eccasion to allude to 
them. 

I attached Cen. Lowe to Gen. Bincher in 
the field; and bcing absent in the carly 
part of the day with the Prince Roval, it is 
due to this very deserving officer to inform 
your Lordship Phave derived every assise 
tance from his reports. 

My Aide-de-Camp Captain During, an 
otficer ef ment, has unfortunately, fear, 
fallen into the enemy's hands. 

I shall now put your Lordship in posses- 
sion, as far as Loam able, of the military 
movements of the grand army up to the 
teh, end the disposition for the attack 
which was sent to the Prince Royai of Swe- 
den and Gor. Biucher, by Prince Schwart- 
zenburg, and which was to be made this 
day. ‘The corps of Cen. Guilay, Prince 
Maurice Lichtenstein, Thielhunan, and Plas 
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tof, were collected in the neihbourhood of 
Markrasted, and were to move forward oa 
Leipsic 3 keeping up the comuniication ep 
one side with Gen. Blucher’s anny, and on 
the other, these corps were to detach to 
their right, to facilitate the attack of the 
corps of General Mereveldt, and the diy). 
sions Bianchi Weisseuworf, on 
and Connewitz, at which latter place, tie 
bridge across the Pleisse was to be erriod, 
Gen. Nostiltz’s cavalry were to form on 
their right. Lia case of retreat, these corps 
were to retreat towards Acitz. 

The reserves of the Russian and Prussian 
guards, were to move on Rotha, where 
they were to pass the Pleisse, aud form in 
columns on its right bant. “the reserves of 
the Prince of Hesse Lomberg, Generals 
Mereveldt aid Wittgenstein, were also to 
take post at this station. 

General Barclay de Volly to command 
ail the coluinns on the right bank of the 
Pleisse, Generals Wittgenstein, Kleist, and 
Kleinau, were to advance from their res- 
pective positions on Leipsic, the Russian 
guards formed their reserve. General Col- 
loredo advanced from Borne, as reserve to 
Gen. Kleinau. ‘The retreat of these corps 
was to be on Chenmitz. Generals Witt 
genstein, Kleist, and Kicinau’s, on Alten- 
bere and Penix. 

The army of Gen. Bennigsen from Cold- 
litz was to push on Grima and Wurtzen. 
The corps of Count Bubna had been reliev- 
ed betore Leipsig by General Tolstoy. 

A very heavy firing continued ail the 
day of the 16th fron the grand army. A 
report arrived late at night to Gen. Blucher, 
that Bonaparte had attacked in person the 
whole line of the Allies, and forming his 
cavalry in the centre, succeeded in making 
an opening in the combined army before all 
its cavalry could come up; he was, how: 
ever, not able to profit by it, as it appears 
he retired in the evening, and the Allies 
occupied their position as before the attack 

Of the details of the above 1 am as yet 
wholly ignorant. 

On the 17th all were ready to renew the 
attack on this side. The Prince Royal. 
who had his head-quarters at Landsberg, 
and his army behind it, marched at two 
o'clock in the morning, and arrived at Brit- 
tenfeld, with Gen. Winzingerode’s and Ger 
Bulow’s corps towards mid-day on Ge? 
Bulow’s left. Gen. Winzingerode’s cavalry 
and artillery had moved forward in the 


night, near the heights of Faucha. 


No cannonade being heard on this side 
of the grand army (though Gen. Blucher* 
corps was under arms,) and as it was ” 
understood Gen. Bennigsen could not 


until this day at Grimma, and part of th 
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Prince Royal's army being still in the rear, 
it was deemed expedient to wait till the tol- 
lowing day to renew the general attack.-— 
Theenemy shewed himeelfin ereat toree in 
a good position, on the left of Partha, on a 
ridge of Some extent, which runs paralicl 
tothe river. ‘“Uhere was some eaunonading 
ia the morning, and the enemy made de- 
monstrations, and the bussars of Mechien- 
berg charged his advanced parties in the 
suburbs of Leipsie, and took J cannon and 
gome prisoners of the Hulans of the Guards. 

The state of our affairs is such, that the 
Sannine expectations be justly 
entertained, under the protection of Divine 
Vrovidence, Which has bitherto so conspi- 
chously favoured us in the gloriotis cause 
n Which we are enraged. 


fam, Ac. 


Stewart, 
Jeut.-Gen. 


(Siened) 


Leipsic, Oct. 19, 
My Lorp, 


Europe at length approaches her deliyer- 
anee, aud England may triumphantly look 
torwird to reap, in eonjunetion with) her 
Allies, that glory her and 
steady efforts the cause so just. 
ly entitle her to receive. 

I wish it had fallen to the lot of an abler 
pen to detail to your Lordship the splendid 
events of these two last days, but in en- 
deavouring to relate the facts, to 
send them off without a moment's delay, 1 
shall best do my duty, postponing more de- 
tiled accounts until a fresh opportunity. 

The victory of Gen. Blucher, upon the 
l6th, has been followed, on the IXth, by 
that of the whole of the combined forces 
over the army of Bonaparte, in’ the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipsic. 

The collective loss of above 100 pieces of 
cannon, GO,QOO men, an immense number 


of prisoners, the desertion of the whole of 


the Saxon army, «aso the Bavarian and 
Wurtemberg troops, consisting of artillery, 
eavalry, and infantry, many Generals, 
“mnong whom are Regnier, Vallery, Brune, 
Bertrand, and Lauriston, are some of the 
first fruits of this glorious day. ‘The cap- 
ture, by assault, of the town of Leipsic 
this morning, the inagizines, artillery, stores 
of the place, with the King of Saxony all 
his court, the garrison, and rear-guard of 
the French army, all the enemy’s wounded 
(the nuinber of which exceeds 30,000) the 
narrow escape of Bonaparte, who fled from 
Leipsig at nine o'clock, the allies entering at 
clevens the complete deroute of the French 
amy, who ave endeavouring to escape in 
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all directions, and who are still surrounded, 
ure the next objects of exultation. 

The further result) your Lordship can 
best arrive at, from an account of our mili- 
iery position. 

It will be my endeavour to give yon as 

necinet and clear an account as Fain able, 
of the eeneral and combined operas 
tious determined upon by the grand army 3 
end, secondiy, to decide what immediately 
came under own observittions, nately, 
the movements of the Prince Royal and 
General Blecher. 

My dispatches, of the Lich, have detail- 
ed the position of the allied: armies up te 
thet day. bt being announced by Prince 
Schwartcoubery that tt was the titention of 
their Migesties, the Allied Sovereigns, to 
renew the attaek on the PSth, and the 
armies of the North and Silesia bome direc- 
ted to co-operate, the following general 
disnosttion wats made. 

here observe, that the attach on 
ihe doth, by the erand ariny, occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Liebert) Wollowitz. 
The country boing pertictlarly adapted for 
cavalry, a very sancuinary and hard combat 
enoued with this aon, and an artiilery ex- 
cocdin® in GOO preces, between the 
opposed armies. “Pwo solitary buildings, 
which the enciny had eccupied with several 
battalions of infantry, and which formed 
hearty the centre of the enemy's position, 
were attacked by the Russian infantry, 
and after several repulses, earricd with 
amazing carnage. 

he whole of the enomy’s covalry, under 
Murat, were then brought forwara: they 
made a very desperate push of the centre 
of the ailicd position, whieh for a short 
period they succeeded in forcing. 

‘To oppose this powerful cavalry, six 
reeiments of Austrian cuirassiers charged 
in columns. Nothing could stirpass 
the skill or the desperate bravery of this 
inovement: they overthrew all before thems; 
destroying, told, whole regiments, and 
returned to their ground with many pri- 
soners, having lett 70V0 dragoons within 
the enemy's line. 

Many oflicers were killed and wounded. 
General Latour Maubourg, who command. 
ed the enemy’s cavalry, under Murat, lost 
his leg. Both armies remained nearly on 
the ground on which the contest Coummen- 
ced. 

While the grand army was to comnience 
their attack on the morning of the [Sth, 
trom their different points ot assembly, on 
the principal villages situated on the great 
roads leading to Leipsic, the Armies of the 
North and Silesia were joined to attack 
from the line of the Saale, and upon the 

enemy's 
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enemy's position alone the Partha river. 
Geu. Blucher gave to the Prince Roya! of 
Sweden 30,000 men, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, of his aimy, and with this formi- 
dabic reinforcement, the Northern army 
was to attack from the heights of Faucha, 
while Gen. Bincher was to retain his posi- 
tion before Leipsic, and use his utmost 
efforts to gain possession of the place. 

In the event of the whole of the encury’s 
forces being carried against either of the 
armies, they were recipivesily to support 
each otber and corerrt further movements 
that part of the enemy’s force which for 
some time had been opposed tu the Pace 
Royal of Sweden and Gen. Blucier, had 
taken up 2 very good position upon the 
left bank of the Partha, having its right at 
the strong point of Faucha, and its lett 
towards i.eipsic. 


‘bo foree the enemy's right, and obtain 


possession of the heights of Faucha, was 
the first operation of the Prinee Royal's 
army. The corps of Russians ander Gen. 
Winzirgerode, and the Russians under 
Gen. Bulow, were destined for this purpose, 
and the Swedish army were directed to 
iorce the passage of the river at Plosen and 
Mockau. 
the Passage was effected without much 
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batiery, and open upon the colurons ret. 
ring. Congreve's forsake weapon bag 
scarce accomplished the point 
a solid square of infantry, wiilou 
fire delivered themselves ap if Danie 
Struck,) wher that and deserving 
officer, Capt. Bogue, alike an ornement to 
his profession, and a buss to his friends and 
country, received a shut in the liead, whicy 
deprives. the army of his services. 
Sirangwavs, who succezded in the com 
inand of the brigade, received the Prine 
Royal's thanks tor the serwices they render 
ed. 

During the action 22 guns, of Saxon ar 
tillery, joined us fron: the ani two 
Westphalian of hussars, 251 two 
battalions of Saxons; the foriner were De 
portunely made use of in the against 
the enemy, as our artillery end 
were wot all forward and tae Prince Royal 
addressed the fatter by an offes, that he 
would head therm smmediatciv agauist the 
enemy, whieh they to 4 man acc 

‘ihe communication being Low establish 
ed between the grand attacks and that of 
these two armies, the Grand (luxe 
stantine, Generals Pilatotl, Muitaradoviieh, 
and other officers of distinction, jomed the 
Prince Royal, communicating tac events 


after one 


opposition General Winzingerotle took 
about S000 prisoners at Puucha, and some 


carrying on in that direction. 
It seeins tie must desperatc resistance 
was made by the enemy at Probethede, 


Bt 


Gen. Blucher put bis army in motion as 
soon as he found the grand army engaged 
very hotly in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lages of Stollintz and Probestheyda, and 
the infantry ef the Prince Royal’s ariny had 
not sufficient time to make their flank 
movement before the eneiny’s infantry had 
abandoned the line of the river, and retirce 
over the plain in hne and column, towards 
Leipsic, occupying Somerfelt, Paunsdorit, 
and Schonfeklt, in strength, protecting 
their retreat. 

A very heavy cannenade, and some bril- 
haut- performances of Gen. Winzingerode’s 
cavalry, marked chietiy here the events of 
the day, except towards the close, when 
Gen. Langeron, who had crossed the river, 
attacked the village ot Schonfeldt, met 
sith considerable resistance, and at first 
was not able to force his way. He how- 
ever took it, but was driven back, when 
the most positive orders were sent him by 
Gen. Blucher, to re-occupy it at the point 
of the bayonet, which he accomplished be- 
fore dark. Some Prussian battalions of 
Gen, Bulow’s corps were warmly engaged, 
also at Paunsdorff, and the enemy were 
retiring from it, when the Prince Royal 
directed the rocket brigade under Captain 
Bogue, to form on the left of a Prussian 


Stelleritz, and Counevitz, but the ciiferem 
cohumns bearing on these points, as detail 
ed in my former dispatch, finelly carried 
every thing before them. Gen. Benaigsen 
taking the villages upon the right bank a 
the Reutsechove, havin. deen joined by Gen. 
Bubna from Dresden, General Tolstoy hav- 
ing come up and relieved the former i the 
blockade of that city, and Gen, Guilay man 
cuvring with 25,000 Austrians upon the 
left bank Elster, Gen. ‘Tbiclerman ane Prince 
Maurice Lichtenstein’s corps moved on the 
same river, and the result of the day was, 
that the enemy fost above 40,000 men m 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 60 pieces of 
artillery, and 17 battalions of German De 
fantry, with all their staff and generds 
which came over en masse during tae ae 
tion. 

The armies remained upon the grouiie 
on which they had so bravely conquered, 
this night. The Prince Reval nad 
bivouae at Paunsdorff; Gen, bBiuclers 
mained at Witteritz, and the Eanperar sa 
the King’s at Roda. ah 

About the close of the day, tt won end 
stood the enemy were retiring by Wes f 
fels and Naumburg ; Gen. Blucher — 
an order from the King of Prussia, t0 F 
tach in that direction, The movement 
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the Prince Royal’s army completely ex- 
cluded the retreat on Wittenberg, that up mn 
Hrfurt has long since been lost to them; 
the line of the Saale alone remains, and 
their flanks and rear will be operated upon 
during their march, it is difficult to say 
with what portion of their army they 
eet to the Rhine. 

This morning the town of Leipsie was 
attacked and carried, after a short resist- 
ance, by the armies of Gen. Blucher, the 
Prince Royal, and Gen. Benningsen, and 
ihe erand ariny. Marshals Marmont and 
Macdonald connnonced in the town 3 these, 
with Marshals and Vietor, nar- 
vowly escaped, With a small escort. 

Their Majesties the kmperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia, and the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, each heading their re- 
spective troops, entered the town at differ- 
cit potots, and in the Great Square.— 
The acclanations and rejoicings of the peo- 
ot to be desertbed. 
multiplicity of brilliant atchieve- 
the impossibility of doing justice to 


ple are t 
The 
menis. 


the firmness that has been displayed, the 
boldness of the co ceptio n of the 
Pield-Marshal the Priace 


Schwarizenberg, the other experi. 
enced leaders ; tovether with the shortness 
of the thus allowed we for meking u ip this 
dispatch, wall plead, L hope, a sufficient ex. 
cuse for Ty not sending a more accurate or 
perfect detail, which L hope however to do 
hereailer. 

I sead this dispatch by my Aid-de-Camp, 
Mr James, who has been distinguished for 
his services since he has been with this 
aviny t he has atso been with me in all the 
late events, and will be able to give your 
Lordship ali further particulars. 

I have the honour to be, Ke. 
(Signed) Cnas. STewant. 
Licut.-Gen. 


P. 5. On the field of battle this day an 
officer arrived trom Gen. 'Tettenborn, bring- 
ing the information of the surrender of Bre- 

men to the corps under his orders, and the 
of the town, which were presente by 
Prince Royal to the Emperor of Russia. 
Cc. S. 
From the French Papers. 
Panis, Océ. 29. 

Mer Majesty the Empress Queen and 
Regent, has received the fellowing intelli- 
sence of the situation of the army on the 

iSth October. 

On the 7th the Emperor left Dresden. 
On the Sth he s! ept at Wurzen, the 9th at 
Culenbourg, and on the 10th at Dyben. 

Now. 


The enemy's corps of Silesia, which had 
marched upon Wurzea, noamediately re 
treated and repassed to the left bank of the 
Mulda; it had some engegements, in which 
we made some prisoners, and took several 
hundreds of bageave 

General Regnier marched upon Witten- 
bere, passed the marched upon Ross- 
lau, turned the bridee of Dessau, seized 
upon it, afterwards marched upon Aken, 
and took possession of ihe bridge. General 
Bertrand marched upon the bridges of War- 
tenbourg, and seized upon them. ‘The 
Mrinee of Moskwa marched upon the town 
of Dessau; he met a Prussian division, Ge- 
neral Dulmas overthrew it, and took S000 
men and six pieces oF cannon. 

Several Cabinet couriers, among other. 
Sieur Kraft, with dispatches of importance, 
were taken. 

After having thus obtained possession ot 
all the enemy’s bridges, the Enyperor’s m- 
tention was to pass the Elbe, to maneeuyre 
upon the right bank from Hamburgh to 
Dresden, to threnten Potsdam and Berlin, 
and to take for this centre of operations, 
Magdeburg, which, for this purpese, bed 
been supplied with warlike stores and = pro- 
visiens. But on the 15th, the Emperor 
learned at Duben, that the Bavarian army 
had joined the Austrian army, and threat- 
ened the Lower Rhine. This irrecoverable 
detection made the defection of other Prin- 
ces be foreseen, and induced the Emperor to 
core to the determination of peste. to- 
wards the Rhine. Unfortunate change * as 
every thing had been prepared to operate 
Upon Magdeburg 3 but it would have been 
requisite to have remained separated and 
without communication with France for @ 
month ; this was not convenient at the mo- 
ment when the Emperor fixed his plans 5 it 
was no longer the same, When Austria was 
about to have two new disposable armies— 
the Bavarian army and the army opposed 
to Bavaria. ‘The Emperor, therefore, 
changed with these unforseen circumstances, 
and removed his head-quarters to Leipsic. 

However, the King of Naples who re- 
mained in observation at Freybourg, recei- 
ved orders on the 7th to make a change in 
front, and march upon Geing and Frey bourg, 
operating upon Wurzen and Wittenburgl. 
An Austrian division which occupied Au- 
gustenbourgh, rendering this moveinent cil- 
ficult, the King received orders to attack it 5 
he defeated it, and afterwards effected his 
removal to the right. Nevertheless, the 
right of the enemy’s army of Bohemia, 
composed of Witgensteia’s Russian corps, 
had marched upon Altenbourg, upon intel- 
ligence of the King of Naples’ change in 
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afterwards by the left on Borna, placing it- 
self between the King of Nantes anc Leip- 
sic. King did not hesitate respeeting 
the maneeuvre he to make, he faced 
about, and marched upon the enemy, over: 
threw him, took 9 pieces of on, 
prisoners, and drove him beyond the Eister, 
after having made him experience a loos of 
A500 men. 

On the Lith the position of the army was 
as follows; the Eimperor’s head-quarters 
were at Reidnitz, half a league from Leip- 
sie. 

he 4th corps commanded by General 
Bertrand was at the villave of Lindenan. 
The Gt) corps was at Libenthal. The King 
of Naples,Qwith ihe and Sth coi os, 
had his sight at Doelitz, and hi left at 
he. Volkawitz. The 3d and 7th were i 
march from BFalenboure to flaak the 6th 
corps. The grand Austrian army of Bohe- 
mia, had Guilay’s corps opposite Lindenau 3 
a corps at Zwerickau, and the remainder of 
the army; the left leaning on Gorbun, the 
right oy Naumsdorf ‘The bridges of Wur- 
zen and Eulenbourg, upon the Mulda, and 
the position of Taccha upon the Partha, 
were eecnpied by our troops 5 every thing 
announced a great battle. 

The result of our diittrent movements in 
these tix days ha» been 5000 prisoners, se- 
veral pieces of cannon, and doing much in- 
jury to the cnemy, Prince Poniatowski has 
in those affairs covered himself with glory. 

Her Majesty the Empress Queen and 
Regent bas reecived the following intelli- 
fence respecting the situation of the army 
on the evening of the Loth October. 

On the Prince Schwartzenberg, 
commanding the enemy’s army, announced 
in an order of the day, that the following 
day, the 16th, there would be a general and 
decisive battle. - 

In effect the 16th, at nine in the morn- 
‘ng, the grand allied army debouched upon 
us. It constant!y operated to extend upon 
its right. At first three large columns were 
seen marchin.s, one along the Elster, against 
the village of Doelitz, the second against 
the villege of Wachau, and the third 
ayainst that of Liberwelkowitz. These 
three coo nuns were preceded by 200 pieces 
of cannon. 

The Emperor immediately mace his dis- 
positrons, 

At ten o'clock the cannonade was most 
violent. and at eleven the two armies were 
engaged in the vileees of Doelitz, Wachau, 
and liberwolkowitz. ‘These villages were 
atiacked six or seven times—The enemy 
Was constantiy repulsed, and covered the 
evenues with his dene. Count Laurision, 
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with the 5th corps, defended the Village op 
fhe left (Liberwolkowitz) ; Prince Ponia. 
tuwski, with his brave Polos, defended the 
Vilage on the right, (Doelitz); and the 
Doke of Betineo defended Wachau. 

At noon, the sixth attack of the enem 
haa been repulsed. We were masters of 
the three villages, and had made 2000 
Prisoners. 

a Nearly at the same moment the Duke of 
Parente dehouched by Holzhausen, march. 
ing Hpon an enemy's redoubt, which Gen. 
Charpontior cacriod at the nasede-charge, seize 
ing theartil/er,, and msking some prisoners, 

The moment enpeared decisive. 

The "inveror ordered the Duke of Reg. 
gio to are) upon Wachau with two 
sions of the young guard. He euaily dis 
rected the Prke of Treviso to march against 
Liberwolvitz, with two other divisions 
of the youne guard, and take possession of 
an extensive wood which is upon the left of 
the village. At the same time he caused to 
be advaneed upon the centre, a battery of 
150 pieces of cannon, which General Drouet 
directed. 

The whole of those dispositions had that 
success which was expected from them 
The enemy's artillery went to a distance, 
The enemy retired, ond the whole field of 
battle retained in our possession. was 
three o'clock in the afternoon. All the 
encmy’s troops had been engaged; he hed 
recourse to Lis reserve. Count Marfelct, 
who commanded in chief the Amstrian rt 
serve, supported with six divisions all the 
troops in all the attacks, and the Imperial 
Russian cuard, who formed the reserve of 
the Austrian army, supported the centre. 

The cavalry of the Russian guards, and 
the Austrian cuivassicrs, precipitated them 
selves, by theiy left, upon eur right; they 
seized upon Doelitz, and came wheeling 
about the Duke of Belluno’s squares. | 

‘The King of Naples marched with La- 
tour) Manbourg’s cuirassiers, and charged 
the enemy's cavalry by the left of Wachatt 
at the time the Polish cavalry and dragoons 
of the guard commanded by General Letort 
charged by the right. The enemy's cavalry 
were defeated two entire regiments 
ed upon the field of battle. General Letort 
made 300 Austrian and Russian 
General Latour Maulourg took some 
dreds of men of the Russian guard. The 
Fimperor immediately ordered Curia! die 
vision of the euard to advance to suppolt 
Prince Poniatow ski. General Curial march. 
ed upon the village of Doelitz, attached I 
with the bayonet, carried it without firing 
a shot, and made [200 prisoners. 
whom was the General-in-Chief, Marieldt 
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enemy put himself in retreat, and the field 
of battle was no longer disputed with us. 

The reserve artillery of the guards which 
General Drouet commanded were with the 
tirailleurs. The eneimy’s cavalry came and 
charged them. ‘The artillery men formed 
their pieces in a square which they had the 
preeaution to lead with grape shot, and 
fired with so much agility, that in an instant 
the enemy was repulsed 3 upon these events 
the Preneh cavalry advanced to support 
their batteries. 

General Metson commanding a division 
of the Sth corps, an officer of the greatest 
distinction, was wounded. General Latour 
Mauh conmanding the cavalry had his 
thigh carried off by aball. Our toss in this 
day has been 2500 mena, killed and wound- 
ed. It will not be exaggeration to estimate 
that of the enemy et 25,000 men. 

One cannot too much eulogise General 
Lauriston and Prince Poniatowski’s conduct 
during this day. To give the latter a proof 
of his satistaction, the Emperor appointed 
him on the field of battle a French Marshal, 
and granted a great number of decorations 
to the regiments of his corps. 

General Bertrand was at the same time 
attacked in the village of Lindenau, by 
Generals Guilay, Thielman, and Lichten- 
stein. They deployed from different parts 
about 50 pieces of cannon. The combat 
lasted six hours, without the enemy's being 
able to gain an inch of ground. At five in 
the evening, General Bertrand decided the 
victory, by making a charge with his re- 
serve, and not onty rendered vain the ene- 
my’s designs, who wished to seize upen the 
bridges of Lindenau, and the suburbs of 
Leipsic, but even constrained him to aban- 
don the field of battle. 

Upon the right of Partha, a league from 
Leipsic, and nearly four leagues from the 
tield of battle where the Emperor was, the 
Duke of Ragusa was engaged. By one of 
those fatal circumstances which often have 
iM influence over the mest important athairs, 
the third corps, which was to support. the 
Duke of Ragusa, hearing nothing on that 
Side at ten in the morning, cud on the cou- 
trary hearing a terrible cannonade on that 
Side where the Emperor was, thought pro- 
per te march thither, and thus lost the day 
marches. 

The Duke of Raga, abandoned to his 
ewn forces, defended Leipsic, and maintain- 
ed his position during the whole day, but 


suffered losses which were not 


sated by those he inflicted upon the enemy, 
sowever creat they were. Sonie battalions 
efinarine artillerymen conducted themselves 
indiferently. Generals Compans and 
were worded, 
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In the evening the Duke of Ragusa, 
slichtly wounded kimsell, was obliged to 
contract his position upon the Partha. He 
was obliged to abandon, in this movement, 
several dismounted cannon, and several 
waggous. 


Her Majesty the Empress has received 
the following intelligence, respecting the 
Situttion of the army, on the 24th Octo- 
ber. 


The battle of Wachau disconcerted all 
the enemy's projects, but his army was so 
numerous that he had still resources. He 
hastily called ing during the night, the 
corps which he hed left upon his line of 
opeiation, and the division which remained 
upon ths Saale; he pressed the march of 
General Bennigsen, who arrived with 40,000 
inen. 

After the retreating movement which he 
made on the 6th, in the evening, and, 
during the night, the enemy occupied a fine 
position two leagues in the rear. [t was 
requisite to employ the 17th in reconnoit- 
ring, and fully determine upon the point of 
attack. That day was also necessary to ale 
low the parks of reserve to arrive, and re- 
place the SU,000 cannon balls which had 
been consi ned in the battle. ‘Phe enemy 
had theretore time to assemble his troops, 
which he had dispersed, when he had de- 
livered hiuiself up to his chimerical pro- 
jects, aad to receive the reinforcements 
which he expected. 

Having reccived advice of the arrival of 
these reinforcements, and knowing that the 
enemy's position was vary strong, the: Em- 
peror determined upon drawing bim upon 
different ground. On the ISth, at two m 
the morning, he appreached within two 
leagues of Leipsic, and placed his armys 
the right at Connewitz, the centre ut 
Probstheide, the left at Stretteritz, placing 
hirose!f in the mill of ‘Ta. 

On his side, the Prinoe of Moskwa placed 
the troops opposite the Silesian army, upon 
the Partha; the 6th corps at Schoenfeld, 
aad the Sd and the 7th along the Partha, 
at Neutsch and Teekla) The Duke ot 
Padua, wit) General Dombrowski, guarded 
the positiia and the suburbs of Leipsic, 
upon the thalle read. 

At three in the morning, the Emperor 
was at the village of Sendenau. He order- 
ed General Bertrand to march upon Lutzen 
and Weissentels, to ecour and to secure the 
debo es froma the Saale, and the cymmu- 
nication with Erfurt. The enemy ’s fight 
troops dispersed, and at noon General Bert- 
rand was master of Weissenfels, and of the 
bridge upom the Savie. Having thus m- 
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sured his comimunicatious, the Emperor 
tirmly awaited the enemy. 

At nine e@ clock, the seouts announced 
chat he was marching upon the whole line. 
At ten the cannonade commenced. 

Prince Poniatowshi and General Lefal 
defended the bridge of Conmewitz. The 
King of Naples with the Yd corps was at 
Probstheide, and the Duke of Tarentum at 
tlotzhausen. 

All the enemy's efforts during the day 
ecainst Connewitz and Probstheide failed. 
the Duke ef ‘Tarentuim was reached iat 
Hotzhausen. Phe Eurperor ordered him 
tu himself at Stretieritz. ‘The can- 
yonade was he Puke of Cas- 
iighione, who defended a wood upon the 
eentre, maintained ti it all the day. 
The old guard was placed in reserve upon 
an elevation, forming tour lerge coltunias, 
directed 
atiack. 

Vhe Dake of Resgio was sent to support 
Vrince Poretewski, and the Duke of 'Ta- 
renium to cuard the debouches from the 
town Of Leipeic. 

The success of the battle was in the vil- 
lage of Probsihetic. ‘bheenemy four times 
stiacked it wilh cons:derable forces 3 four 
umes he was repuls ed with great loss. 

At tive in the evening, the Emperor. or- 
dered the reserves of artillery to advance, 
and drove back ali the corce of the enemy, 
who removed a 


atti 
During this time. the Silesian army ate 
ineled the suburbs of Hinlie: these :uttacks, 
renewed a great number of times curing 
the day, ail bie endcavourcd, wilh 
the greater part cf his forces, to pass the 
Partha, at Gehoenteld and St Tickla.— 
he sucececed in placing hims 
the let bank, and thrice did the Prince c 
Meskwa drive him from it, overthrowing 
Rima at the point of the Dayonet. 

At three co the afternoon victory 
evr favour « on this side against the Silesien 


against the grand army on 
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that sice where ine E:nperor was. But at 
nomeni the whole of the Saxon infan- 
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and the Wittom- 
serie’ io the enemy. ‘There 
ned of the Saxon army but Gop, 

hau, who ianded in chief, and 
OOO men.: Fins ason not only cavsed 
omoume ai our lines, but gave up to the 
the ciebouches co 
to tle taxon army, which carried iis ints. 
any to such a hei igh i As to immediately turn 
8 40 pieces of cxmuon against D -onet's 
Civisiong A moment's disorder fillewed: 
ihe cnemy paswed the Pertha, and imarched 
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sions he was not halfa leazue 
Leipsic. 

The Emperor sent: his mounted «par? 
commanded by Nansauty, on 
pieces of artilley 
the troops Which ing ain the 
Vartha to attach ic. He marched 
himasclf with diviien of the evard to: 
village of The of 
these movements orders the 
village was retaken, and the enc ey driven 
to a distance. 

The field of battle remained wholly ja 
our power, and the Preneh army remained 
victorious in the fields of Leipsie, as it had 
done inthe fields of Wachiau. 

At night the fire of our cannon bad at all 
points repulsed, to a leacue’s distar ce from 
the ficid of battle, the enemiv’s fire. 

The Generals of Division, Vieleod Roch. 
ambeauu, died gloriously. Gur toss, 
day, may be estimeted at 4000 Kuled aad 
wounded, that of the must have 
been extremely considerable. Fle took no 
prisoners from us, and we have talen irom 
bim 

At six in the evening, the Emoeror er 
dered the dispos ttions for the tollowing day. 
Bat, at seven o'cloe ns Gen crals Soulain and 
Dialauloy, commenciag the aruilcry of the 
army and of the quard, caine to his bivouae 
to give en veccuni of the eoueumption 
of the day 3 05,000 bails had been 
fired. They oaid the 
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er to tak. fan 
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eds that there did: anere than 
16.000 consen that thet would be 
seotealy sohivicnt to supoort a fre for twe 
hours; and that, afiernares, they would 
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820.900 einpon balls, and that 


more than 
could pe re- upplied with them 


at Miecdebure cor Fifort!. 

This stute of tones rendered a speedy 
meverient ene of eur erend depots ne 
cesaary. ‘The linperer desiaed upon Erfurt 
for the same recson which had decided him 
to come tou le. to be wt band to appre 


Ciaie the in lucace of the deicction of Ba- 


The Eroperor inuncdiately gave orders 


at th ie bi; ‘the nar! Sy d the artile 


tha be 


lery, should ibe doles of Lindenaue 
Hie gave the same o1 ver to and 
to the diferent comps d’srmee, and he came 


abs of 


‘o the Prucsien Noted in 


Leincie, whore he arrived at ast nine 
int eve 

his cumitence obliged the French 
to ycnounee the fruits of two viet Ties 
n 
hed, with much glory, beate 
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Om Hut the moment was not witwoutdittiewl- town fired on our troops from above the 
From Leipste to Lindenau there is a ramparts, eaused the retreat to be 

rd, a fle of two leagues, crossed by five er six aceclerated, and a little di-order. 
pridgess was proposed te place 6000 ‘Phe had ordered the engineers 
mien aud pieees of inthe townof to form some mines under the bridge 
the Lopsic, which has to eecupy is between Leipsic and Liadenau, in order 
‘hed tha. town as the head of the defile, and to blew it up at the last moment, this to 
the horn its sabinbs, in order to prevent — retard the cnemy's march, and vive time to 
she lodging hiinse!! in them, and to the baggaes to tile. General Dulwuloy had 
the aive scope to our aruvilery placed upon the charged Colonel Montfort with this opers- 


{ven ramparts. tion. ‘Phe Colonel, in place of 


However odious the treason of the Saxon on the spot to direet and the rnal, 


vin anny was, the Fraperor could not resolve ordered a corporal and four miners to blow 
‘aed to destroy one of the finest towns in Gere the bridge up as soon as (he excmy should 
had many, and deliver it up to all kinds of dis- present himself The @ inen 
order inseparable from such a defence, and without judgment, and bade y compre) 
all that teo under the evesofa King, who from ing his mission, heart; tae Ure ot 3 
Dresden had been pleased to accompany musketry from the of the iown, 
and who was so deeply afflicted set lire to the mnine, sod up the bedee. 


che at the conduct of his army. ‘The Emperor part of the aroy the ether 
this rather chose to expose himself to the less side, with a para of SO cicces, and sone 
and ef hundreds of waceons than adopt this bar- hundreds of 5. 


barous plan. Tine head of that port of the whieh 
< 10 At the break cf day, a!! the parks, the arrived at the bridge, seeing it blewn up, 
cou bagcace, all the artillery, the cavalry, the  beiieved that it was in the enemy. power, 

guard, and two-thirds of the army had pase frightful ery propag:ted iis ran! 
sed the detite. to the enwuy os our rear, 
The Duke of Tarentum end the Prince and the bridges are Phese unftor- 
and of Poniatowski were charged to guard the times disbanded, and cucecvoured to save 
the suburbs, and defend them sudiciently  tacniselvea. The Duke of pase 
ac to allow the whole to debouch, and toexee ed ihe river by swimmiue; Count 
tion eute themselve: the paseege of the celles ion, less fortunate, was drowned: Prince 
een towerds eleven o'clock. Poudatowski, mounted upon hery herse, 
ule The Magistrates of Tefpsic sent at  pliuagea mto the weter, and no 
ban inthe morning « deputation to inore. The was not of 
ile Schwartzenberg to renuest of him mot to this divaster tll at was late to romody 
twe render the town the theatre ef comouat, ts; no remedy could even hove been possi- 
uid which would cause its ruin. Colonel and the corporal oF 
Ai nice wk, the ess have been transicrred to a counciu ol 


het the King.—-He ijeft th eat hoerty yet the lowes occa. 


todo what he + not > by tar unlorivunate event, Dui byw 


States, lev tier ‘ : on we eaurry them to 2.000 
edy 4 ‘clit teh 23 everal hu re‘_ls of carr Se 
emong his soldiers. AS outta has erred mite 
urt een formed at Dresden, toe the amy nave the 
im 4 young guard. The Emperor one ‘the Freacs 
at Leipsic before the Win ice, toserve ed at silt y show 
Ba- him as aud pre him from the a toy they 

4 hist mover nts of the ¢ rerret Ve thie is for Prince 
ers Half an hour after he weat to Lindenau i, Count Lauriston, and alll the 
tile to wail the re-evacnation ef Le: acd rave wir 's ra consequence Ob 
see the troops pass the adwanced posts, thie tatal event. 
me However the enciny was not long in we ere ign wre 
of fj learning that tie geeater partef the arn, er killed. On y conceive the 
ne had quitted Leipsic, and that there enly ice 

iMained in it a strong rear cuurd. Dy 
cht Hie briskly wttacked the Duke of tic hy leagues and labours 


tum and Vrince Ponialows’us he wi - Wi te 


en ial tees repulse 1 and ali in defend: veror glepe at Mark 
our rear yruard operat t iis reste ine ed at 
at; but the Saxons who rensiued in 
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Saale at Weissenfels. 

On the 2Ist, the army passed the Un- 
treet at Freyberg, General Bertrand took a 
position upon the heights of Coesen. 

On the 22d the Emperor slept at the vil- 
lage of Ollenderl 

The 23d he arrived at Erfurt. 

The enemy, who had been terrified with 
the battles of the 16th and TS8th, resumed, 
by the disaster of the 19th, the courage and 
superiority of victory. The French army, 
after such britliant successes, has lost its 
victorious attitude. 

We have found in Erfart provisions, am- 
munition, clothing, shoes, every thing for 
which the army could have oceasion. The 
tat Major will publish the reports of the 
diferent of the armies, resdecting the 
oiticers who distinguished themselves on 
the great davs of Wachau and Leipsic.— 
( Monitenr, GOL Gelober. ) 


Further official accounts from the French 
armics, bring down the account of military 
operations to the 7th instant. The Bavarian 
army, in consequence of a treaty signed on 
the Sth October, joined the Austrians under 
General Hilier, to which it had been oppos- 
ed, when the two armies, between 60 and 
70,000 strong, made an attempt to cut off 
the French retreat, and for that purpose, 
by a rapid march, posted themselves at 
Glenhausen, blocking up the read to Hanau 
and Frankfort. Bonaparte left Erfurt on 
the 2oth, and erriving before Glenhausen 
on the 29th, founc there the Austro-Bava- 
rian ariny, commanded by General Wrely, 
ready to dispute bis further progress. Af 
ter some unimportant affairs, a battle took 
place on the Suth, which lasted nearly the 
Whole Gay, at the end of which, according 
to the Fronch account, the allies had lost 
10,000 inen, 6000 of Whom: were Bavarians, 
taken prisoners, while the loss on the side 
of the Freneh is siated at only 500. Gen. 
Wrede was mortaliy wounded in the action. 
Atter this engagement the French army 
continued their retreat to the Rhine, which 
they appear to have effected without any 
fiber serious oppositions and on the Tth 
their whole fores, with the exception of 
40,000, under Bertrand, stationed in an 
intrenched camp, in front of Cassel, had 
crossed that river, and were posted in the 
fellow manner.—Macdonald at Cologne, 
defending the Lower Rhine; Marmont at 
Mentz, whither also Kellerman was march- 
mg Wit). such reserve corps as could be col- 
lected ; and Nirtor at Strasburg and Kehl. 


Bonaparte here icft his army and arrived in 
Paris on the 9d, 


, 
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On the 20th, the Emperor passed the 


FRANCK. 
Pui 9 N 9. 
Discharges of artillery have announeee 
this evening to the inhabitants of Paris, the 
return of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King. 
His Majesty left Mayence on the &th, at 
one o'clock in the morning. 


Paris, Nov. 10.—St Clonad, Nov. 10: 


His Majesty the Emperor to-day, at 11 
o'clock, held a Council oi Finances, at which 
assisted the Duke of Gaete, Minister of 
Finances,Count Mollien, Minister of the 
Imperial Treasury, and Count de Lussi, 
Minister of manufactures and commerce, 
and to which several Counsellors of Slete 
were called. 

At two o’clock his Majesty presided ata 
Council of Ministers. 

Twenty colours, taken at the battles of 
Wachau, of Leipsic, and of Hanau, artived 
on the 7th at the Minister's for War. ‘They 
were brought by M. de Couteuls, Aide-de- 
Camp to his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Neufchatel. The Minister at War will 
present them on Friday next to her Impe- 
rial Majesty. 

These colours had been announced to her 
Majesty the Knipress by a letter trom his 
Majesty the Emperor, dated Frankfort, Is 
Nov. 1813, and thus conceived :— 


«+ Madame, and very Dear Wife, 


“T send you 20 colours, taken by my 
armies in the battles of Wachau, Leipsic, 
and Hanau: It is an homage which I love 
to render you. IT desire that you may ste 
in it a mark of my great satisfaction with 
your conduct, during the Regency which { 
confided to you."—( Moniteur, Nov. 11.) 

SPAIN. 

Pamplona surrendered by capitulation te 
the Spaniards on the Sist October. This 
important fortress, whose strength Is said 
to defy a direct attack, together with ™ 
Sebastian, will form a strong barrier against 
any new irruption of the enemy into the 
country, supposing he were in force to We 
ditate such a movement. 

Wor Department, Oct. 31. 
© Dispatches have been received from 
Lord Wellington, dated Vera, October 18, 
from which it appears, that, on the night 
of the 12th, the enemy attacked and cart 
the redoubt in the camp of Savre, whieh 
was held by a piquet of forty men of the 
army of reserve of Andalusia, ¥ ho were 
taken, together with an hundred prisoner 
There is reason to believe that they Wer 


surprised. After having obtained 
surpt 
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son of the redoubt, the enemy made an at- 
tack, on the morning of the 13th, upon the 
advanced posts of the army of Andalusia, 


to Admiral Lord Keith, dated 
Ists3. 


> * Thave great satisfaction in reporting 
» the under Pon | edro Giron, which was repul- — the capture of Le Weser, a Fre neh frigate 
and sed by them w ithout difficulty. Lord Wel- | of the large class, mounting forty-four euns, 
Hington speaks highty of the conduct of the and having three hundred and forty men, 
h, at Span h troops engaged, and particularly of commanded by the Captain de Vaisseau 
the regianent of Ordenes, under Col. Hore. Cantzlaat, Chevalier de Timperiate 
Nothing an portans had oceurred in dela Reunion, by his Majesty’s ship under 
ot the lines The enemy had been my command, ta company the Sey la 
considerably reinturced by bodies of recruits aud Royalist brigs. 
t i rated by the reoaint conscription.” ** She left the ‘Pexel on the last day of 
September, and had captured two Swedish 
pore in the North Sea, and lost her 
= Ia a gale on the [6th of 
orce Adour, with the view io continue the in — 
State oon of the Territory of France , Captain Macdonald letter, which 
anee. ayonne — have the honour to transmit, will aequaint 
is blockaded boti by sea and land, and the your Lordship with the perseverance with. 
ata Marquis advances at the head of nearly the — which he had watehed this frigate, which i Be 
Armies letely tathe he fell in with four days ago, sixty learues re 
advance was rendered to the west of Ushant, aad ef a gallant 
ied fF necessary by the increasing severity of the joint attack made by the Scylla and Royal- ae 
hey weather, in consequence of which several ist on the frigate yesterday, in sight of the 
soldiers had been frozen to death during Rippon, and her wi ather-beam. 
¢ ol ; the night duty. * About ten, the frigate bore up towards 
- egies the Rippon and struck her colours, having 
HOLLAND. exchanged two broadsides with the Seylla, 
her : RESTORATION OF THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. and ist as the Rippon and Royalist were 
his The defeat of Bonaparte at Leipsic, and Within reach” 
Ist subsequent retreat of his troops within the from Cuptain M*Donali’s Letter 
, Rhine, has been the signal for the people of above ullud d to, dated Ort. 21. 
| Holland to throw off the yoke of France,and me I have the honour to acquaint you, for 
return to their former government under information of the Lords Commissioners 
my the House of Orange.—On the 15th No- of the Admiralty, that at one a. M. the [Sth 
vember, the French authorities in Amstere instant, in long, 9 dow LO rnin. W. and lat. 
one i dam were dismissed, anda temporary go. 47 deg. 30 min. N, TF fell in with a French 
see _  Yernment established in the name of the national frigate, under jury main and \izen 
vith ! Prince of Orange, to whom deputies were ™*tss apparently making the best of her 
hf immediately dispatched to invite him to ree for Brest, and jndging it not prudent 
) sume his ancient authority in the Republic. force, a0 Gn the event 
This example had been followed by the of our being crippled) E should not have 
other towns of the provinces of Holland and been able to have kept sight of her, from 
te Utreeht 3 and the French troops, unable to the severity of the weathers I had the good 
‘his hold the country, were evaeuat'ug the prin- fortune, on the 200) * ‘t. to meet with his 
aid cipal places. ‘The fortresses of Bergen-op- Majesty sloop Royalit, when capt. bree 
St Zoom, Breda, and Neineguen were inthe the har dscimest manner, voluntcer- 
hands of the revolutionists and Maestrieht te me in attac sing her. Past three 
the was held by the burghers, until a regular Pp. M. we bore up tn clo-e order, the Scylla 
we government should be formed. This im- 2 her quarter, and the Royalist on her bow, 
portant counter-revolution has been effected and commenced the action uearly at the 
Without bloodshed. The Prince of Orange tbae, Which continued for an bour and 
13, is about to leave Britain for Holland imme- @ half, when our sails and rigging being 
om diately, accompanied by the Dukes of Cam- very much cut, and omain-mast severcly 
13, bridge and Brunswick, and a force of from 5 Wounded, the Royalist nearly in the same 
ght to 10,000 men. predicament, we hauled of to repair the 
ied damages, the weather baing very squally, 
ich sangin so as to endanger our masts. A man of 
the NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. war appearing to the nort! ward, I ordered 
ore 66: the Royalist to apprise her of our situation 5 
rt. at day-light this morning, 1] observed a large 
ere Pvtract of a Letter Jrom Captain Sir Chris« — ship to leeward, which proved to be his Ma- 
Cole, of his Majesty's ship Rippon,  jesty’ ship Rippon, and as you, Sir, were 
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an eveewiiness of our proceeding tris morn. 

ing, bee leave to refur to yo. for the sub- 

sequent events. 

** Tam happy to say, that we have oniy 
two seamen slighted wounded; the Royal- 
ist, } am sorry to add, was not so fortunate, 
having two killed and pine wounded. 

Copy ef a Letter from Captain Tobin of the 
Ardromocie ivule, to Adniral Lord 
Keit), d:ted Oct. 25, 

Lorn, 


‘© As the day opened on the 22d instant, 
the Andromache gave chace to a trigate un- 
der jury masts in the N. E. quarter 3 abont 
four Pp. M. (the Saintes bearing U. by §. 
fourteen Icacues) she opencd fire on us 
from her stern guns, which was net returns 
e¢ until a position was taken on her weath- 
er quarter, when, after a feeble resistance 
of ebout fifteen minutes, she struck her 
Colours ; Indeed such was the disabled state 
of her masis previous!y to our meeting, that 
any furthes opporition would have been the 
extreme of rashner:. 

she is La ‘trave, of twenty-eigat Fronch 
eighteoi-pounders and sixteen etghtoen 
povod carronades, orly nine months old, 
with a crew of three hundred and twenty. 
one rom, (neariy ali Dutch.) one of whom 
wes kiled, and her comn ander, Jacob Van 
Maren, Capitaine de Vaisseau and Member 
ef the Tmperial Order of Reunion, the se- 
cond Lientenant, Oxholme, two midshipmen 
(one of them sinee dead) and twenty-four 
seomen wounded, 

© "Phe Andromache has received no injury 
in ber hull, nor aught to mention in her 
sails or ngging, Winie I lament te say, that 
Mi Thomas Dickinson, the first Lieuten- 
anit, is severely wounded, and one seaman 
slightly. 


** [ have the honour to be, Ke. 
Cro. Tosi, Captain.” 


seems that La Trave had 
two men wounded by an English brig of 
war, on the 19th.” 

** The Weser and La Trave sailed togethe 
er from the Texel a few days previous to 
their capture, and were carried into Ply- 
mouth together as prizes. 

By the Lady Wellington packet, arrived 
et Falmouth from Halitux, after a passage 
of if days, we learn, that the Murgiana 
packet, trem Falmouth for Surinam, was 
taken 25th September, off the Banks of 
that ploce, by the American privateer Sa- 
ratoga, of 22 guns, and 200 men, after a 
Very gallant action (by the American's own 
account) of one hour and ten minutes, 
Within jistol-shot, in which they were re- 
Duised twite in attempting to board, but 
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were unfortunately, carried the thirds, Caps 
tein Cunningham, the master, Dun. 
stan, and cight men were wounded; ang 
two killed. The Ameticens lost their tire 
Lieutenant and two billed, several ge. 
verely wounded. The Morziana mennted 
18 guns, and had 40 mer, officers included, 

Accounts reached the Admiralty or 
the loss of his Majesty's sbip Lauvestinus, 
Capiain Graham, on the 26th Aneust last, 
off the Pahamas. The crew, with the ex 
ception cf one man, were saved. A dread. 
ful hurrieane prevailed on the above day, 
and was done to the 
other shipping at the Bahamas. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Copies of the treatics coneloded between 
Great Britain, Russie, and Prus-ia, have 
been laid before Parliament. They are 
both signed and dated at Reichenbach, the 
and June, (52S. an! stipulate 
thet Russia shall bring 160.060 men into 
the field, and Prussia SO.00Cs for whieb 
they are to receive the followin: subsidies 
in miuey, viz. to Russia, 4£.1,323,93: 
Sterling, fer the service of the year 1813; 
and Prussia £.666.606-—both subsidies to 
he paid monthly, and al! arrears discharged 
by the Ist Jan. 1814. Besides this money, 
the three Powers, to supply the want of 
specie, cuarantee a Federative Paper, to the 
amount of £.5,000,000 mile 
liens and a half of which are to be dischar- 
ged by Great Brttain, by the Ist of July 
IS135, or six months after the conclusion of 
Peace. Great Britain, in addition, under- 
takes the meinienance of the Russicn Fleet, 
and the crews thereof, to be employed in 
the European Seas, and the expence ol 
which is estimated at half a million Sterling 
In return. both Russia and Prussia engage 
to co-operate towards the restoration of Hae 
nover and the Hereditary Siates, to his Bre 
tannic Majesty, and the Ducal House of 
Brunswick. 

Besides the above Treaties there is a Con 
vention between his Britannic Ma’esty and 
the Emperor of Russia, dated at Peters: 
waldow, July 6, and by which this country 


engages to take the German Legion ( hich . 


is not to exceed 10,000 men), inte samme 
diate pay, according to its effective strength, 
as reported from time to time, by Col. Bs 
Lowe. This corps is now serving on the 
Continent, under Count Walmoden. The 
recruiting of the Legion to be provided ior 
by the Emperor; and the arms, , 
equipment, &e. to be at the expence ° 
Kogland; by whom the General Officers 
are to be appointed. 
each suldier to be £.10 » 15s. 


Lhe annual pay of 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


Wist.—Lord Justice CLERK and LorpD 
SuccOTH. 


Inverary, October 9. 

ON Thursday last the Circuit Court was 

opened here by Lord Succoth. There 
being no business, his Lordship, after the 
necessary forms were gone through, ad- 
dressed the Sheriff and Jury, congratulating 
them upon there having been no crinie 
committed, in so extensive a district, of suf- 
ficient magnitude to be brought before the 
Circuit Court. He also expressed his satis- 
faction at the measures which the gentle- 
men of the county of Argyll had signified 
their intention to adopt, for the better ac- 
commodation of the judges and the jury, as 
well as for the safe custody] of prisoners. 
His Lordship then, after an address of some 
length, in which he took a review of the 
present political state of Europe, dismissed 
the Court. 

Glasgow, Oct. 13. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary was yes- 
terday opened here by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lord Succoth. ‘Fhe 
Court was held in the elegant public build- 
ings which have just been completed, and 
which, we are proud to say, will bear com- 
parison with any of a similar kind in the 
united kingdom. After the Court was fen- 
ced, the Lord Justice Clerk, in a short and 
appropriate address, expressed the satisfac- 
tion he feit in seeing the elegant and com- 
modious Court-house, and other requisite 
apartments, which the new buildings con- 
tained for the administration of justice. His 
Lordship observed, that nothing so complete 
With regard to magnificence and accommo- 
dation would probably be found in this 
country 3 and that certainly it was the most 
complete public building in Scotland. He 
Cdngratulated the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates on these spacious structures being 
finished during the time they were in offiee, 
and coneluded with a highly merited com- 
pliment to the Committee under whose care 
and auspices they had been erected, observ- 
ing, that they had deserved and would ob- 
tain the thanks of all classes of the commu- 
nity, for the important services they had 
rendered to the public. 

Lord Succoth said, he concyrred in every 

Nov. 1813. 
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thing that had been so abiy stated by the 
Lord Justice Clerk. 

James Jackson, accused of murder, was 
then brought fo the bar, when the Advocate 
for the Crown deserted the diet pro loco et 
tempore, and the prisoner was re-committed 
on @ new warrant. 

William Muir, servant at Mains of Gil- 
kerscleugh, parish of Crawfordjohn, charged 
with the murder of Margaret Hamilton, his 
wife, by putting arsenic into a basin of meal, 
of which she made porridge, which she ate 
on the morning of the 8th September 1812, 
in consequence of which she died a few 
hours after. Sentence of outlawry and fu- 
gitation was passed against him, at the last 
Glasgow Circuit Court, for non-appearance ; 
but he was since apprehended at Kirkcaldy, 
where he had assumed the name of William 
Moffat. ‘The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty ; 
and, after a long examination of witnesses, 
the Jury were inclosed, and this day re- 
turned a verdict of Not Proven, when the 
prisoner, after a suitable admonition, was 
dismissed from the bar. 

John Geddes, charged with assaulting 
and throwing down, on the 8th August last, 
John Porter, weaver, Drygate Street, and 
robbing him, in Tradestown, of a shilling, 
and five pence halfpenny in copper, and 
with again knocking him down and robbing 
him of a silver watch, when he called for 
the assistance of the police, being put to the 
bar, pleaded not guilty. 

John Porter, the first witness, gave his 
evidence in such a fashion as to provoke the 
incessant merriment of the audience; and 
the Depute-Advocate, after regretting that 
he had not known better the worth of his 
testimony, abandoned the prosecution. 

Lord Justice Clerk said he would not 
hang a dog upon such evidence ; and the 
jury, after being charged in a very able and 
judicious address, delivered by Lord Suc- 
coth, found, by a great plurality of voices, 
the libel not proven. 

Thursday.—Wiltiam Muir and William 
Mudie were indicted for robbing, on the 
31st July, 1913, on the Kirkintilloch road, 
Mr William Pecbles, manufacturer, Glas- 
gow, of a metal watch, having a gold sea) 

“and key appended thereto by a ribband ; 2 
stick, nine shillings in silver, and a beaver 
hat;—on the 3d August, 1813, on the 
banks of the Monkland Canal, near Garteraig 
Bridge, 
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bridge, Jolin Roberison, teacher of music, 
of a silver watch, two gold seals and a key, 
a retired acceptance, an accepted bill, a 
twenty shilling note, a silver sixpence and 
fourpence in copper, an umbrella, a cane, 
a tuning fork, and a pen-knife;—and for 
assaulting, on the 14th August, near the 
Hirst, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow road, 
to the imminent danger of his life, James 
Calder, residing at Shotts Jron Works. 

The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. An 
objection was stated by Mr M‘Cormick, to 
the relevancy of the indictment, but it was 
over-ruJed by the Court. 

The evidence for the assault was first ad- 
duced. 

James Calder—About two o'clock in the 
morning of the 14th of last August, when 
on his return with two carts from Glasgow 
to the Shotts Iron Work, was attacked on 
the Hirst, near the Kirk of Shotts, by two 
men; Calder was asleep at the time in one 
of the carts, which was empty, and received 
several blows before he could get up to de- 
fend himself. Having, however, got out 
of the cart, he made a resolute defence, and 
his dog assisting him, the assailants became 
intimidated, and walked off without obtain- 
ing any plunder. He identified Muir as 
one of the two men, having distinctly seen 
him, bui he could say nothing as to Mudie. 
Calder had thirty pounds of his master’s 
money upon him at the time. He was so 
severely cut and bruised, that he kept his 
bed four days, under the attendance of a 
surgeon, and ii was fourteen days before he 
could do any work. 

Calder’s evidence displayed much coolness, 
moderation, and good sense 3 and he receiv- 
ed the marked compliments of the Bench 
for the intrepidity he had shewn in defend- 
ing himself, and protecting the property of 
his employers. 

Calder, after his severe beating, proceed- 
ed with his carts about half a mile farther, 
till he came to the house of one of his neigh- 
bours, Robert Chalmers, farmer at Hirst, 
who was next adduced as a witness in Conrt. 
Chalmers was already up, preparing to go 
to Glasgow that morning with his cart ; 
and, upon secing the condition of Calder, 
and hearing his story, he immediately took 
him into his house, and put him to bed, 
acnt off for a surgeon, gave dire¢tions for 
carrying home Calder’s carts; and, having 
obtained a tolerably accurate’ description 
from the injured man, of the appearance of 
his two assailants, he set off with all haste 
in his cart to Glasgow, determined, if possi- 
ble, to secure the persons of those who had 
injured his friend. Having beat up every 
public house on the road, without receiving 
apy intelligence of them, he at last met 
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With a soldier, who informed him that typ 
men, answering the description he gave, 
were a little way forward. Chalmers push. 
ed on, and overtook them when about half 
a mile past Holytown, and entering into 
conversation with them, offered them a cast 
in his cart to Glasgow, which was accepted, 
When they came to the toll at the end of 
the town, they proposed to get out, but he 
persuaded them to continue with him til! 
they came to his quarters in the heart of 
the town: where they all went into a room 
to take a dram together, and where they 
received a visit from a party of policé offi- 
cers, whom Chalmers had, unperceived to 
the other two, dispatched a messenger for, 
on his entering the house. 

This witness also received the marked ap- 
probation of the Bench, for the spirited re. 
sentment he shewed to the cause of an in- 
jured friend, for his sense of public justice, 
and for the address with which he effected 
his purpose. 

The rest of the evidence on this count 
was not important. 

Mr Robertson, music-imaster, identified 
the prisoners as being the same men who 
robbed him, on the 3d of August last, on 
the banks of the Monkland Canal, ater 
knocking him down, by a violent blow oa 
the face with a bludgeon, and then kiehng 
and bruising him on various paris of the 
body. Mr Robertson was particularly ce 
cided as to Mudie, as he had an exceilent 
opportunity of looking in his face, Mudie 
holding him down by the throat with bots 
hands, while Muir robbed lim; he alw 
swore positively, that the pen-Knife founc 
in Muir’s pocket, on his appreliension, wee 
the one of which he had been rubbed tha! 


hight. 


Mr Peebles swore, with equal confidence, 
to the prisoners being the men who robbed 
him on the Kirkintilloch road on the lst 
of July, after striking him severely au 
knocking him off his horse—he ident: 
fied a watch and hat found on the prisoners 
as being his property, of which he was Toe 
bed that night. 

Other corroborative evidence was add-- 
ced, after which the Jury was shortly ad 
dressed by Mr Home Druinmend, the De 
pute Advocate, on the part of the Crown; 
by Mr M‘Cormick, Advocate, for —_ 
and Mr Thomson, Advocate, for Muirs ari 
the Lord Justice Clerk charged with hw 
usual ability. The Jury being 4 short time 
enclosed, returned a verdict of guiltys agains 
both, on all the three charges. fed 

The Lord Justice Clerk, with much °° 
ing, addressed the pannels to the following 

urport :— 
William Muir and Mudie 
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now my painful duty to pronounce that 
sentence which the law of Scotland, from 
the earliest period of its existence, has affix- 
ed to the guilt of which you now stand ful- 
ly convicted, by the verdict of an unanimous 
and intelligent Jury. You stood this morn- 
ing at that bar arraigned with the heinous 
crimes of robbery, committed on two sever- 
al occasions, and, as has been justly observed 
by my brother, crimes highly aggravated by 
the severity of the assaults you made on the 
persons you robbed. In addition to these, 
you stood charged with the wanton and un- 
provoked assault committed on a carrier 5 
und Tam sorry to observe, you have addu- 
ccd not the smallest evidence in exculpation 
of your conduct. Considering the heinous 
nature of your crimes, and the dreadful con- 
sequences resulting to society from them, 
which would be the utter destruction of all 
peace and tranquillity, it is a painful duty 
I have this evening to perform in pronoun- 
cing the awful sentence of death. There is, 
i regret, no prospect left you of mercy at 
the hand of man. I am at present acquaint- 
ed with no circumstance which could induce 
me, consistently with my duty, and even 
in justice to the public, to apply to the only 
fountain of mercy in this country. The 
coolness and deliberation you shewed in 
your atrocious doings, and the systematic 
way you went to work, give me strong rea- 
son to suspect that you have fatally devia- 
ted fur from rectitude, and followed too 
long a vicious course.—Almighty God and 
your own consciences alone know the real 
extent of your guilt. IT have no wish, nor 
is it my intention to aggravate the keen 
distress you are at present labouring under, 
for the guilt you have unhappily contracted 
is more than sufficient to justify the awful 
punishment about to be awarded. The 
days of your sojourning here being now 
numbered, let me, in the most earnest man- 
ner, implore you to think, with true serious- 
ness, of your eternal condition ; and from 
the bottom of my soul, I conjure you not 
*o waste your valuable moments in the idle, 
hopeless prospect of mercy. I recommend 
to you the duty of applying, with the ut- 
most diligence, resignation, and true contri- 
tion, to your eternal prospects. Almighty 
God, in his holy religion, has taught us, 
that the most hardened and aggravated sin- 
ner may, on a proper and fervent applica- 
tion for pardon, be forgiven. Through the 


merits alone of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
can we entertain these hopes. I therefore 
earnestly implore of you to be truly diligent 
in this great work of repentance, and to 
avail yourselves of the labours of the Minis- 
ters ef this city, who will give you every 
aid. 


I am happy to observe, from your 
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present appearance, you are none of those 
hardened offenders, who, short as my prac- 
tice has been, have come before me. And 
I would fondly flatter myself, that the few 
words [I have addressed to you, will make 
a deep impression on your hearts. Be 
once wore exborted to apply with earnest- 
ness to God for his forgiveness to you, and 
for his grace and aceeptance; that, before 
you are called out of this world to another 
and more awful Judge, you may tind favour 
with God. It is now my duty, painful as 
it is, to pronounce the sentence of the law, 
that you be executed at Glasgow on the 
lith November, and may Almighty God, 
of his infinite goodness, haye merey on 
you.” 

The panne!s were extremely agitated dn- 
ring this very impressive speech 5 and Muir 
fainted when taken back to prison. 

This finished the business of the Circuit 
at Glasgow. 

- 
Stirling, Nov. 2. 

The proceedings of the Cirenit Court 
here, which was opened on the [6th ult. by 
the Right Hon. Lord Justice Clerk and 
Lord Succoth, not having yet appeared, the 
following is a short account of the trials 
which occupied the attentiorr of the Court :— 

Alexander M*Keggie, James Hastie, and 
Harry O*Neil, were put to the bar, accused 
of robbing a salt-dealer of ten pounds Ster- 
ling. ‘The Jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against the prisoners. ‘The Court, under 
the special circumstances of the case, sen- 
tenced M*Keggic af’ Hastie to eighteen 
months imprisonment in the jail of Stirling, 
and O*Neil to twelve months imprisonment, 
and, after these periods, to be set at liberty. 

Alex. Nimmo was afterwards brought 
to the bar, accused of forging a certain 
writing. He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment in Stir- 
ling jail; and, on the Sth November, to 
stand on the pillory of the town of Stirling, 
from twelve mid-day till one afternoon, 
with the following label on his breast :— 
* Por using and uttering a forged and falsi- 
fied writing, knowing it to be forged.” 

There was no other criminal busines.: be- 
fore the Court, which finished the Wes.ern 
Circuit. 

Saturday morning the 6th of November 
the guns of the Castle were fired and the 
bells of the city were rung in honour of the 
victories obtained in Germany. On. Mon- 
day evening the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Suitable devices in variegated 
lamps were exhibited in front of the Royal 
Exchange, Parliament-house, Bank of 
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land, Custom-house. the New Club-room 
St Andrew-square, the Lord Provost’s 
house, Charlotte-square, &e. Ac.3 but ow- 
ing to the unfavourable state of the weather 
their brilliancy was much obscured. A 
varicty of transparencies appeared in differ- 
ent parts of the city, which in general were 
well executed, and had a fine effect. The 
bands of the Ist Norfolk, Northampton, 
and Antrim militia, and Ist regiment of 
Royal Edinburgh voluntecrs, met in the 
assembly rooms, George’s-street. They 
went off in different directions, playing fa- 
vourite tunes the whole time. 


- 


On Tuesday the 9th Nov. about seven 
o'clock, George Hastie, son of John Hastic, 
labourer, residing at Bellmount, on the 
Glasgow road, about two miles west of 
Fdinburgh, when going from his father’s 
house there, and before he had got to the 
high road, was attacked by a man, who 
presented a pistol, and demanded his money, 
which being refused, a struggle ensued, in 
the course of which the pistol went off, 
whereby Gcorge Hastie was so severely 
wounded in the thigh, that although he got 
back to his father’s house, unfortunately, 
from the loss of blood, he died there thaj 
night, or early next morning. It is to be 
regretted that, from the confusion those 
concerned were in, no notice of this unfor- 
tunate affair was given, either to the Police- 
office, or to those acting under the Sheriff, 
until yesterday forenoon; since which 
period, every exertion has been made to 
fliscover the perpetrator, though hitherto 
without effect. 

On the 27th of October the freedom of 
the city, of Edinburg! was conferred on 
Vice Admiraa Otway. He struck his flag 
on the 10th of November, and was succeed- 
ed in the command at Leith by Rear Ad- 
miral William Johnstone Hope. 

The Presbytery of Edinburgh, after ap- 
proving very highly of Dr Nicol’s oyerture, 
nave subscribed as follows, towards carry- 
ing its purpose into effect :— | 


Dr Johnstone - - - £50 
Dr Thomson - - - 10 10 
Dr Davidson - - - 50 O 
Dr Simpson - - - 21 0 
Sir H. Moncreiff* 26 
Mr Dickson, senr. - 21 0 
Mr Bonar 10 10 
Dr Flemin © 10 10 
Dr Buchan - - 21 0 
Or Duncan - 10 10 
OrCampbell - - - 10 10 
Or Robertson 10 10 
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DrGrant - - £15 
Dr Inglis 26 5 
Dr Baird - - - 3110 
Dr Dickson - « 15 15 
Dr Brown e 15 15 
Mr Grant - = 10 0 


Mr Fleming - - 26 5 


Dr Macknight - - 26 5 
Mr Oliver - + 10 10 
Mr Dick - 10 10 
Dr Ritchie 2-2 - 21 0 
Dr Anderson e 10 10 
Mr Ritchie = 26 35 
Mr Brunton - - - 10 10 


Dr Ireland, 50 bolls barley,’ 
crop 1814 | 


Mr Garnock + - « 10 10 
Mr John Thomson - 10 10 
Mr Dickson, jun. - 20 0 
Mr Andrew Thompson 10 10 
Mr Simpson - - = 1010 


-- 
Inverness, Nov. 3. 

Andrew Cullen, late serjeant-armourer in 
the 2Ist regiment, was executed here on 
Friday last, pursuant to his sentence, for 
the murder of his wife. He was conducted 
fromm the prison to the place of exection by 
the Magistrates, constables, and a party of 
the 93d foot, followed by an immense con 
course of spectators. Prayers having been 
offered up by the Rey. A. Fraser, and the 
Rev. D. Martin, in which he most fervently 
joined, he was launched into eternity about 
a quarter past two. During his confine- 
ment he manifested deep contrition for his 
past offences, and acknowledged the justice 
of his sentence. Cullen was a man ofa very 
strong mind, and his ingenuity as a me- 
chanic might have rendered him a valuable 
member of society, had not his predilection 
for drinking, which brought him to an un- 
timely end, proved an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the regular prosecution of many 
excellent designs which he had partially 
carried into effect. 

Aiex. Watson, shopkeeper in Merkinch, 
the reputed father of the child for whos 
murder Isabel Johnston was tried and ac- 
quitted at the last Circuit Court, was found 
drowned in the mouth of the river, on Wed- 
nesday last. He had manifested symp 
toms of mental derangment for some time 
past, and particularly since the execution 
Cullen. 

The Senatus Academicus of the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen, have conferred’ ne 
degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Reve” 
end Hugh Laird, minister of Portmoak, 
also on the Rev. Hugh Jamieson, minister 
of the Associate Congregation, and of 
of the academy at Linton, in the eounty ° 
Haddington. At 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


At a general meeting of proprictors of 
the London and Leith Old Shipping Com- 
pany, held in the Exchange Coffeehouse, 
Edinburgh, on Monday 25th inst. the fol- 
towing gentlemen were clected office-bear- 

DIRECTORS, 
J. Crawford, Esq. 
P. Hodge, Esq. 
R. Hall, Esq. 
G. Carstairs, Esq. 


J. Anderson, Esq. 
W. Christie, Esq. 
* J. Dudgeon, Esq. 
* J. Ainslie, Esq. 
T. Thomson, Esq. | * W. 'T. Craigie, Esq. 
A, Anderson, Esq. | * D. Gourlay, Esq. 
Those marked thus * are new Directors. 
John Crawford, Esq. Chairman. 
Patrick Hodge, Esq. Deputy. 
John Black, Manager, Leith; Hueh 
Veitch, Secretary ; John Tait, Cashier; An- 
drew Lawrie & Co. Managers, Leith and 
Berwick Wharf, London; Thomas Hay, 
Agent, Edinburgh; and R. & J. Grieve, 
Agents, Glasgow. 
- 
MAGISTRATES OF EDINBURGH. 


Right Hon. Joun Marsorianks, Esq. 
Younger of Lees, M. P. Lord Provost. 
William Trotter, Esq. 
Robert Cockburn, Esq. 
Will. Gallaway, Esq. 
John Mill, Esq. 

John Walker, Esq. Dean of Guild. 
Archibald Mackinlay, Esq. Treasurer. 
William Creech, Esq. Old Provost. 
Niel Ryrie, Esq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. 
Alex. Henderson, Esq. 
Andrew Dickson, Esq. 
Kincaid Mackenzic, Esq. Old Dean of 
Guild. 
George White, Esq. Old Treasurer and 
College Treasurer. 


Buailies. 


Old Bailies. 


William Ramsay, Esq. 
Will. Arbuthnot, Esq. = 
William Waddel, Esq. — 


Mess. Will. Fraser, junior, er Coun. 
John Murray, cillors. 
James Law, Convener, 

William Armstrong, | 

Andrew Wilson, OrdinaryCoun- 
John Aird, cil Deacons. 
Thomas Thomson, 

James Denholin, J 

William Marshal, 7 

Alexander Ritchie, 

William Kennedy, | 

John Ballantyne, 

John Inglis, 

Alexander Gray, 

John Stenhouse, 

Alexander Lawrie, 

Robert Johnston, 

Leith. 


Extraordinary 
Council Dea- 
cons. 


Admiral of 


Alexander Henderson, Esq. Baron 
Bailie of Cannongate. 

Andrew Dickson, Esq. Baron Bailie of 
Easter and Wester Portsburgh. 

William Ramsay, Esq. Captain of the 
Orange Colours. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette. | 


Whitehall, Sept. 15. The Prince Regent 
appointed Sir Rupert George, Bart. James 
Bowen, Esq. the Honourable John Oo. 
las, John Harness, Deetor in Physic, the 
Honourable Courtenay Boyle, and John 
Forbes, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for conducting the Transport Sere 
vice, for the care of Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, and for the care and custody of 
Prisoners of War. 

Chariton House, Oct. 5. This day the 
Right Reverend William Lord Bishop of 
london, was sworn a Member of the Most 
Privy Council. 

Whachall, Now. 2. The Prince Rogent 
granted to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, 
B. permission to accept and wear 
the insignia of an Honorary Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Portuguese Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword, with which 
his Royal Highness the Prince Reg nt of 
Portugal has been pleased to honour him. | 

Noe. 6. The Prince Regent granted the 
dignity of a Baronet of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to the Richt 
Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, Knt. late 
Lord Chief Baron in England, and to his 
heirs male. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 17. At Nassau, New Providence, 
the Lady of the Monourable Alexander Mur- 
ray, a sun. 

Sept. 26. At Dunvegan, Mrs Trotter, a 
son. 

28. At Harland, in Caithness, Mrs Sin- 
clair Wemyss, younger of Southdun, a son 
and heir. 

29. Mrs Stein, Corstorphine Ifill, a 
daughter. 

— At Clova, the Lady of Harry Niven 
Lumsden, Esq. of Auchindoir, a daughter. 

Oct. 2. In Dundas Street, the Lady of 
Colonel Robertson, of Halleraiz, a son. 

— The Lady of Rear-Admirai Scott, 2 
son. 

— Mrs Gordon, of Milrig, a son. 

— At Cluny, Mrs Captain Robertson, 2 
son. 

&, At St Boniface, in the iste of —_— 

the 
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the Duchess of Bedford, a son, which lived 
only few hours. 

7 At Wanstead House, Mrs Long Wel- 
lesley, a son and heir. 

9 At Linlithgow, Mrs Liston, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At alder Bank West, the Lady of 
William Brown, Esq. fate of the vend of 
Nevis, 2 son and heiz. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John 
Heron Maxwell, of springkell, Bart. a son. 
— Mrs Gordon, of Manar, a daughter. 

17. At High Wycombe, the Lady of Sir 
Howerd Douglas, Bart. @ son. 

Is. At Craufurdland Casule. the Lady of 
William Howison Esq 
ter. 

19. At North Meichiston, the Lady of 
Charles Cunningham, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Erskine House, Lady Blantyre, a 
son. 

— At Maxpofiic, Mrs Scott, younger of 
Raeburn, son. 

21. At Balnamoon, the Lady of James 
Carnegy, sy. of Balnainoon, a daughter. 

22. At London, the Right Hocourable 
Lady Harriet a dauchter. 

23. Ac Redbovis Hall, Lincolusihire, the 
lady of the Kivht Honourable Lord Wil- 
Jiam Beauclerk, «a son. 

— At Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon. 
Mrs Wedderburn, a son. 

25. At Hilton, Fifeshire, the Lady of 
Colonel Deas, a son. 

— At Bovjedward-house, Mrs Jordon, a 
daughter. 

29. At Glasgow, Mrs Lawrence Hill, a 
daughter. 

Nov. 3. At George’s Square, Mrs Fol- 
fiott Baugh, a daughter. 

Lately, At London, Mrs Davidson, (ate 
Miss Duncan) of Drury Lane Theatre, a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 1. At Buenos Ayres, Mr John 
M‘Nicle, merchant, to Donna Pasqualla de 
las Talegas, with a fortune of 400,000 dol- 

Ss. 

Sept. 20. At Leith, Captain Patterson, of 
the Royal Artillery, to Miss Sophia Curry, 


daughter of the Inte Roger Curry, Esq. 


Royal Navy, of Little Hampton, Sussex. 

2% At Currie House, Robert Sayers, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Margaret, second 
daughter of Walter Brown, Esq. 

Oct. 2. At Stoke Newington, James 
Graham,, Esq. advocate, to Miss Matilda 
Robley of Stoke Newington. 

4. At Hutchisontown, Robert Douglas, 
Esq. Honduras, to Margaret, daughter of 
te late Mr William Watson, at Abbotsinch. 


Marriages. 


At Dunchattan, John Horrocks, 
of Penworthemn Lads, Lancashire, to Mus 
Scott, doughier of Charles Mackiatogh, 

At Arbroath, Mr Broadioer, 
merchant, Leith, to Miss Jean Airth, 
dauchter of the late John Airth, 
chant, Arbroath. 

— At Falkirk, James Walker, Esq. of 
London, to Janet, eldes! daughter of M: 
Robert Cook, raerchant, Falkirk. 

At Forres, Henry Bridgewater, Eso, 
Grenada, to Miss Isabella Shaw, daughter 
of tie jate James Shaw, of Muirtown. 

—- At Glenevis, James Murray Grant, 
Ms Glenmoriston, to H ‘nrietta Cameron, 
third daughter of the Jate Ewen Catneron, 
of Glencvis. 

— At Edinburgh, Henry Jf. Stephen, 
Esq. Temple, London, to Miss M,N, 
Morison, daughter of Willan Maawell 
Morison, Esq. 

— At idirburgh, James Taunt, Esq. of 

Vittencriefl, to Margaret, daughtir of the 
late John Grieve, Esq. Ramsay Garden. 
7. At Kirkealdy, Mr David Gocdsir, ae 
countant, Bank of Scotk.nd’s Otlice, Stirling, 
to Miss Mary “‘largarct Meldrum, eldest 
danghter of the deceased Janes Meldrum, 
oi Pitteuchar, Esq. 

Li. William Dickson, Esq. Dunbar, to 
Miss Deans, daughter of the late James 
Deans, Esq. Prestonpans. 

— At Arbroath, John Stevenson, Esq. 
M. D. to Ann, eldest daughter of the Rer. 
John Cruikshank, episcopal clergyman it 
Arbroath. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Dickie, 
merchant, Dumfries, to Miss Maiy Welsh, 
daughter of George Welsh, Esq. St Patricks 
Square. 

12. At Newtonlees, Captain Thomas 
Hiaig’s late of Caleutta, to Miss Wilson, 
daughter of MrGrive Wilson, at Newtonlee:. 

— At Hilsborough, Captain Hartwell. 
of the 6th dragoon guards, to Miss Hare 
Dickson, youngest daughter of the Arch 
deacon of Hilsborough. 

14 At Barnstoun Church, John Steven 
son, Esq. 6th dragoon guards, to Catharine 
Isabella, only daughter of David Hay, Esq, 
of the same regiment. 

16. In Prince’s Street, John Taylor, Esq 
to Miss Harriet Bunbury, second daughter 
of the late Abraham Bunbury, Esq. Capt 
of the 62d foot. : 

Is. At Edinburgh, Hi. Palmer, Esq. 
Licutenant 75th regiment, to Miss Jane 
Campbell, daughter of the late James 
Campbell, Esq. of Foottie Green ™ the 
county of Stirling. 

— At Aberdeen, John Miller, Esq Tri 
nidad, to Miss Henderson, only daughter 
of the late Captain Henderson of 
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19. Art Glasgow, Mr John Bonnard, to 
Margaret, fifth daughter of the deceased 
Alexander Murray, Esq. late of Ingleston. 

26. At Edinburgh, Gideon Henderson, 
Fe. of Zetland, to Miss Margaret Gray, 
daughter of the late Captain Gray. 

28. Janes Wedderburn, Esq. advocnte, 
to Vsabella, daughter of the Jate danics 
Clerk, 

Nove 2. Mr Andrew Allan, mereheant, 
to Ann, daughter of Mr Thomas 
Prvedale, Howlaws, Berwickshire. 

Lately, At Chippin, Camden, the Hon. 
Thomas to Miss Ann florsman, only 
daughter and heiress of John Horsman, 
late banker of Chipping Camden, 
Gloucestershire. 

-- At Mugstot, of Skye, Alexander 
Mactcod, Esq. of Borlin, 40 the amiable 
Miss Elizabeth Macdonald, only daughter 
of Major Alexander Macdonald of Kishnirn. 

—- At Bath, Martin Maynus Kelly, son 
of the late Vice-Admiral Kelly, to Ann 
Lindsay de Cardonnel, daughter of Adam 
de Cardonnel Lawson, Fésq. of Charton 
House. 


DEATHS. 


While superii.tending the repairing of the 
fortifications at Moscow, Major Anthony 
Young, engineer, formerly a millwright at 
weastle, aged 54. 

fay 8 At the advanced age of SO, on 
hts estate of Gross Point, near Detroit, in 
North America, the Honourable Alexander 
Grant, a member of his Majesty’s Execue 
tive and Legislative Council of Upper Cana- 
da, aad for nearly half a century Commo- 
dore of the Jeet on Lake Erie. ‘Dhis excel- 
‘ent man was of the Glenmoriston family in 
Invernesshire, and came to Amcerice in 
L754, as Licutenant in one of the Highland 
reguments. 

Aug. 25. At sea, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Mackenzie, of the 41st regiment. 

Sept. 4. At sea, on a voyage to Madeira, 
Mr Alexander Shirref, youngest son of the 
Reverend Dr Shirref, one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen. 

5. At Cultoquhey, Mrs Christian Max- 
tone, wite of Dr Patrick Lindsay, and 
daughter of the deceased James Maxtone of 
Cultoguhtey, Esq. 

19. At Killochoan, Captain John Mac. 
donald, of Glenmadale, a man whose up- 
right character in public and private life 
always commanded respect and esteem, 
aud whose death is most sincerely regretted 
by all his friends and acquaintances. 

22. At Arbroath, Lieutenant Willicm 
Geikie, of the Royal Navy. 

24. At Aberdeen, Chagles Bannerman, 
Esq. advocate, aged 63. 


Deaths. 
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25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Marianne. Li- 
vingston, relict: of James Cheape, Esq. late 
of Souchie. 

-—- At Dundee, the Rev. James Macewen, 
minister of the gospel there, in the 63d 
year of his age, and Sith of his ministry. 

— At Kilkerran, Sir Adam Fergusson 
of Kilkerran, Bart. This venerable and re- 
speetaole Baronet, whose death we formerly 
announced, was interred on Monday the 
Ath inet. in the family vault in Dally chareh- 
vard. He was in the Sist year of his age. 
fn public and private life, Sir Adam ber- 
eusson was distinguished by the qualities 
which constitute the character of a greet 
and good man. In 1775, he commenced 
his career of public duty as a pleades ut the 
Scottish Bar, and made a conspicuous figure 
in the grand cause, the event of which se- 
cured the titles and estate of Sutherland to 
the illustrious Lady who at present inherits 
these dignitics. He repeatedly represented 
Ayrshire, his native county, in Parliament 3 
and, 1s a scholar and a senator, maintained 
an eminent rank among the members of 
that august assembly. When, ia the de- 
celine of life, he withdrew from the bustle of 
poiitical warfare, and devoted his attention io 
the improving and beautifying of his exten- 
sive domains, he carried with him the ad- 
miration and esteem of all ranks. His con- 
duct was uniformly marked by a scrupulous 
adherence to the performance of religious 
duties; his piety was equally remote from: 
blind enthusiasm and hellow ostentation— 
and he met his death, whose gradual ap- 
proaches prepared him for the struggle, 
with the fortitude of a man, and the com- 
posed resignation of a Christian. He is 
succeeded in his title and estate by his ne- 
phew, now Sir James Fergusson. 

— At Cheltenham, the Peverend Robert 
Young, D. D. minister of the Scots Church 
at Londen Wall, in the 39th year of his 
age, much regretted by his friends and by 
his congregation. 

9. At Kirkbraehead, in the {3d year of 
her age, Mrs Alison Stuart, daughter of the 
late Janes Spittal, of Leuchat, and relict of 
James Stuart, Esq. of Binend, formerly 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

10. At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Campbell, 
of Lochdochart. 

— At Dublin Street, Mrs Mary Dickson, 
relict of James Dunn, sometime of Alder- 
ston. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Wilson, 
aged 34, wife of Mr Andiew Masson, draw - 
ing-master. 

— At Drumsheugh, near Edinburgh, 
Willian Stark, Esq. architect, whose 
virtues and amiable disposition endeared 
him to his family and friends, and whose 
professiqual talents were agknewledged 
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be of the highest order. ‘The noble buiid- 
ings with which he has adorned Glasgow, 
and other parts of the kingdom, will bear 
iasting testimony to the originality of his 
genius, the solidity of his judgment, and 
the purity of his taste. Uis reputation, de- 
servedly high in Scotland, was spreading so 
rapidly in England, that his death may just- 
jy be considered a severe loss to the archi- 
tecture of Britain. 

ll. At Pittkerro, Mrs Ann Ker, relict of 
the late John Dick, Mag. of Pittkerro, in 
the 85th year of her age. 

— At Epsom, in the 92d year of his age, 
James Hamilton, Esq. deputy-keeper of his 
Majesty's palace of Holyrood-house. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Kerr, Esq. 
member of the Royal College of surgeons, 
and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of Edinburgh. 

13. In consequence of a fall from his 
horse, near Gasstown, Mr Robert Dickson, 
in Mouswald town-foot. Tie was return- 
ing from the Dumfries market, and it is 
supposed the horse fell, from which unfor- 
tunate accident he lost his life. 

=-_ At Peebles, Anne Willet Miller, 
youngest daughter of John Anderson, of 
Wintertield, Esq. aged 12 years. 

14. At Leith, Mr John Marshall, solicitor 
at law, justly regretted. 

— At Restalrig, Mrs Mary Duncan, wife 
of Captain James Haldane Tait, Royal Navy. 
— At Hartree, Andrew Douglas, Esq. 

— At Lochanbreck, John M*Michan, 
Esq. of Balmae. 

15. At Searbank, William Wallace, jun. 
Esq. writer in Dumfries. 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


the Royal Nayy, eldest son oF Thomas Rys. 
sel, Esq. of Rathen. ' 

18. In Newcastle, aged 55, Mr Isaac 
Garner, printer, author of many poetical 
picces of considerable merit, which have aps 
peared in different newspipers; among 
which are—** The Hind, or a Voyage io 
the West Indies.”—** The Splendid Guinea” 
—** Sonnet to Rainbow.” 

— At Port Glasgow, John Cunningham, 
F'sq. merchant there, in the 76th year of 
his age. 

— At Catharine Street, Johu Mackenzie, 
Esq. late of Jamaica, aged 67. 

— At Kelscot, near Southampton, Lieut, 
Gen. Sir Harry Burrard. 

19. At Rhinic, in Ross-shire, Mrs Helen 
R. Cockburne, the Lady of William b. 
Rose, Esq. 

— At Gartincaber, Miss Archibald Boyd 
Robertson, of Lawers, daughter of the de- 
ceased William Boyd Robertson, Esq. of 
Trochraig, and niece of the late General Ro- 
bertson, of Lawers. 

— At Morcot, in Rutland, in the $0th 
year of her age, the Right Honourable La 
dy Elizabeth Chaplin, sister to Brownlow, 
ninth Earl of Exeter, great aunt to the pre- 
sent Marquis of Exeter, and mother of 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. M. P. 

22. At 51, George Street, Miss Blaw. 

25. At Dunblane, in the 68th year of her 
age, Mrs Elizabeth Colquhoun, widow of 
the Reverend John Allan, late minister ot 
Row. 

— At Brompton, Lieutenant-Colove! 
Brook Harry Young, the second son of Si 
William Young, Bart. aged 32. 


16. At Aberdeen Captain John Russel, of —_ 
Prices of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchargt 
London. 
Bank 3 per cent. | wae 
_1813. | Stock. |] Omnium. | Consols. 1813. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Peasce 
| 7! prem. 583 Nov. 1. 35 87] 25 52 | 14 35 
13. 219 | 62 prem. 60 8. | 32 50 | 14 34 
22. | —— | 92 prem. 61} 15.140 88 48} 18 34 
29. 225 | 124 prem. 22.138 85121 46] 16 32 
29.| 40 84] 22 44] 17 30 
Prices of Oat, Peasc, and Barley Meal, in _————— 
Lidinburgh Market, per peck. Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
Pease and — 
1813, Oatmeal, Barley Meal. || 1813. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | 
Rolls. | Price. | Bolls.! Price. | 3 & 
Nov. 2. 515 20 19] 60 | 17 GOl] Oct. 9.]38 51 | 32 38 | 24 28 
$. 560 iS 17] 70 16] Nov. 5.137 44}28 40 | 20 20 
425 [19 18] 70 [16 — 12. 33 44129 37 | 21 25 
520 119 Is] 70 116 — 19. 33 42430 38 | 21 26 
560 [18 17] 88 [16 — 2G. | 32 37. | 30 37 | 19 24 


Errata,—in p. 727 


, col. 2. line 13, for 401. read 40s. 


P. 776. Sonnet to Handel, line 7. for bounding saints, read bending saints 
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